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Beyond This They Shall Not Go 


i che eh gi 76 of Tennessee 
¢ O man is surer of the truth than the intolerant dogmatist. 
/ ~ The Jews who crucified Jesus for blasphemy were earnest men. Paul was no less-earnest 
» when he persecuted the Christians than when he suffered martyrdom. The Athenians who 
" put to death Socrates, the greatest soul and noblest spirit outside the pages of Holy Writ, were con- 
 scientious men. Marcus Aurelius persecuted the Christians as a sacred duty to the state. The Inquisi- 
_tors of the Middle Ages were earnest men seeking to save the souls of sinners by thumbscrew, rack, and 
dungeon. ‘Those who lighted the fires of Smithfield Commons were conscientious men. Europe ran 
red with blood for many centuries because men earnestly differed on matters of religion. Indeed, where 
is there a great religious leader in all history who has not been the victim of persecution by earnest, 
dogmatic men?... 
- Our fathers took refuge on this continent to escape the persecutions of their native lands, and they 
founded our government upon the cornerstone of complete religious freedom. They believed that liberty 
_ is the highest service which government can render to religion; that moral suasion and the wooing of the 
spirit will accomplish what fire and fagot can never do. 
How shall we preserve our American institutions against the threatened invasions of dogmatic men? 
They must have every right which freedom of speech and the press can offer. They must be allowed 
all the arts of moral suasion. We must exercise toward them that same tolerant spirit which we ask 
of them. ‘They must have the same high privilege to propagate their doctrines which you and I have; 
| but no higher. There is a dead line beyond which they shall not go. When they seek to invade our 
public schools, the Constitution is our refuge. ' 
But our Constitution, while our immediate resort, is not our final refuge. Unless our public opinion 
’ is sound, our constitutional guaranties will not long survive. Our Constitution protects the vanguard 
of human progress. But the nation must follow or the vanguard will perish. The spirit. of human 
freedom must live among us. If the spirit die, the form will likewise perish. Our people must believe 
’ that liberty is the final corrective of all the fallacies of men; that truth can thrive only in an atmosphere 
of perfect freedom; that our bill of rights is based on the highest. philosophy and the surest foundation 
of human progress. 
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From Early Days 


RACIOUS WORDS come to. us in the Pacific 


Unitarian, that unfailing and cheering spokes- 
man of the church which has long been the bond of 
communication. for the congregations on the Coast. 
“Our revered REGISTER’ is congratulated on the 
“brilliant success of the campaign for new sub- 
scribers,” and the facts of it are given in detail, in- 
cluding the six churches in that region which made 
their quotas; namely, Alameda, Fresno, Holly- 
wood, Long Beach, Oakland, and San Jose. We re- 
peat our former acknowledgment, the success is 
less ours than the ministers’ and churches’, in ob- 
taining 2,600 new subscribers. They did it. The 
plan for an introductory period of six months, they 
believe and we believe, will produce permanent 
readers and results of inestimable value. The be- 
loved Editor, C. A. Murdock, says, “Success to 
THH Rucister. It has grown from a small begin- 
ning. Before gold was discovered in California, 
I remember good David Reed visiting Leominster 
[Mass.] to collect Recister subscriptions from his 
Unitarian subscribers. I have read it ever since 
and feel pride in its growth and _ latter-day 
strength.” 


Rome Never Changes 


OPE PIUS has just instituted a new Catholic 
festivity, which he calls “the feast of the King- 
dom of Christ.” It is religio-political. It is de- 
signed first as an opposition to laicism, or the rule 
‘of the states of the world by non-ecclesiastical 
powers. Laicism, he says, is the “pest of the age.” 
Christ, says the encyclical, is the sovereign of all the 
world, and therefore “the heads of the states should 
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and they write him down that man! 


not refuse to testify publicly their reverence for and 
obedience to Christ” ; further, “all Christians should | 
go back” and “militate courageously” and “strive 
to maintain the rights of God intact.” The Pope 
deplores the denial of “even the right of the church, 
which springs from the right of Christ, to teach the 
people, give them laws, and rule them in order to 
lead them to eternal happiness.” It is also stated 
that the church—the Pope’s church—claims as its 
right complete independence from civil power, the 
same conditions being extended to religious orders 
and organizations of both sexes. 

Rome never changes in her demands for the mas- 
tery of the world. .When she speaks of God and 
Christ, she means herself, and nothing beside. 
Think on these things. 


Jesus the Exploited 


N A SENSE, what the Jewish brethren have done 

with Jesus in recent books is to make him in their 
own image. That is the way with many present- 
day students of Jesus; nearly every volume writ- 
ten about him now makes the Man of Nazareth a 
living likeness of the author as he idealizes himself. 
One exception is Victor E. Harlow’s “Jesus the 
Man.” There you have a studied and sincere effort 
at objective truth. It is not a plea for Mr. Har- 
low’s subjective conceit. But take such a book as 
Bruce Barton’s “The Man Nobody Knows.” Be- 
tween his regular daily stints of producing adver- 
tising copy for great clients, Mr. Barton devoted 
himself to drawing a picture of the chief of the 


Rotarians. Jesus is a hustler, a glad-hander, an 
efficiency card-indexer. His sayings are optimistic 
aphorisms. He is the incarnation not of God but 


of Business. 

Mr. Barton is the son of a minister, but the later 
merchandizing influence rather than the earlier 
pastoral influence gets into this book on page one 
and stays with it to the end. We write plainly, 
and the travesty deserves it, because it is so near 
to blasphemy. If this book is the worst of the 
brood, there are others nearly as bad. Mary Aus- 
tin’s “A Small-Town Man,” Simkhovttch’s “Toward 
the Understanding of Jesus,” and in a degree the 
books by Rabbi Enelow and Dr. Klausner, to name 
only four, are not worth much. The last two are 
more scholarly, but they are exploitations to a de- 
gree. The others have little use for approved criti- 
cal study, such as Biblical exegetes and religious 
scholars in general follow, and merely infuse them- 
selves into their character. 

Jesus is preconceived as a certain kind of man, 
He is either 
capitalist, socialist, pacifist, rustic, mechanic, re- 
former, typical. Jew, or Y. M. C. A. secretary. 


‘Whatever one thinks the ideal Christian for to-day 


is, as Shirley Jackson Case says, according to one’s 
own particular area of experience and activity, it 
is natural and proper to make Jesus that sort of 
person. It is true in general that Jesus has been 
idealized to serve as the great exemplar of the Chris- 
tian religion. The work of honest and unemotional 
scholars is already making good in this field, how- — 


-versalists are Christians. 
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ever; and as the Journal of Religion, for Novem- 
ber, informs us, both the recorded literary sources 


of the time, and the conditions of the environment 


in which Jesus lived, must be more carefully 
studied and the results put into our hands. 
The Christian Leader 


So is the temper and trend of the time, there 
will be general approval of the change of name 


of the Universalist Leader to Christian Leader, 


which is effective with the first issue of that journal 
in the New Year. The newly adopted title is in 


fact a return to the former one used before a merger 


in 1897. Dr, John Van Schaick, Jr., editor, and his 
trustees have a firm policy, which is expressed in 
the following from a current editorial in the 
Leader: 

“In an age of drawing together, we do not care 
to emphasize separation by carrying the name of a 
denomination in the name of a journal. Besides, it 
is the policy of the paper to magnify the essentials 
of our common Christian heritage.” Again, “Uni- 
... They know them- 
selves to be evangelical. They want the paper to 
say so every time it is published.” It is also made 
clear they will be Universalist. 

Our very near neighbors have always been sym- 


_ pathetic to the ways of the recognized evangelical 


communions, and in the hands of its present ad- 
mninistrators the Leader has gone farther than it 
ever. did before to resolve differences and to admit 
to its columns as of chief importance the things 
which all Christians can do in common. It is in- 
terested in fellowship and the practical works of 
religion. Thatis an appealing policy. All churches 
agree to it, however widely they vary (and even 
disagree) about other profoundly-important mat- 
ters. The Roman Catholic would approve the 
Leader and so would the Jew, yet they would stand 
by their own faiths with unequivocal words. 

_Unitarians, as free churchmen, we believe, offer 


no dissent from the Leader’s position and purpose. 
We merely wonder if it is enough. Can the Leader 


satisfy a constituency which has been created and 
nurtured in freedom and by a distinctive body of 


_ belief for more than a hundred years, change its 


emphasis so markedly, and seek to merge itself in 
body and soul with all the evangelical churches 
without danger of loss, including loss of identity? 
We confess, with a very dear regard for its editor, 
that we feel the Leader has somehow parted from 
the path of the pioneer for the broad highway of 
the multitude. As a sentiment, the course is movy- 
ing; as a rationale, is it thoroughly sound? 

It is our belief that churches to be truly Chris- 
tian must be free from external authority. The so- 
called evangelical churches are in general not so but 
are bound by inviolable church law in a bondage 
which in principle does not differentiate them from 
the Roman Catholic Church. Hence ‘evangelical 
Fundamentalism; hence evangelical laws against 
evolution and for the Genesis creation dogma ; hence 
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the evangelical creation of a virtual state church; — 
hence the growing evangelical menace of America’s 
religious freedom, a condition recognized by all un- 
derstanding leaders. It is not a thing in the 
clouds; it is here. This is what evangelical Chris- 
tianity has done to us. 

Shall we believe that these things will cure them- 
selves and that the true way is to treat them as 
though they were not? It is our belief that most 
people in nearly all differences are so constituted as 
to vote laissez faire. “Let these things alone,” the 
popular protest always is. “Do not bother us. Let 
us have peace.” Very well. But will it be peace, 
and how long will it be peace? We are practical, 
with intensity. The works that we do, we-want 
them to be rooted and grounded not less in kindly 
sentiment but more in eternal law. That law is 
liberty. It is our country’s law. lt is the spirit 
of the Everlasting. And we who love our fellow 
men and all the churches would prove our devo- 
tion by declaring, though we be but a few score 
thousand sentinels of Freedom, that religion can 
never make great beings or a holy world until re- 
ligion preaches that each one of us is and must be 
a sovereign soul. We stand reverently and upright 
before the great Soul, who, conceived as you will, 
has made us to be like himself! Whether one 
be, theologically, theist or humanist, this is the 
stand. And this stand is our supreme justification 
for our own name, Christian, which we have used 
as the inclusive title of THE REGISTER longer than 
any other church paper in the Western hemisphere. 


A Balanced Commission 


HE COMMISSION of -five men appointed to 

study our missionary policy and to improve it 
is well chosen. There is Mr. Hudson, a parish min- 
ister of conservative theological point of view and 
with pastoral intuitions of a high order. Dr. Slaten 
is—for to-day—a radical humanist, filled with 
ardor and practical ideas for a great liberal gospel 
that shall cover the earth. We know Percy W. 
Gardner is a fine man of brains and vision, who 
brings the law’s force and sense to the service of 
the gospel, and no tasks can weary him in well- 
doing for his precious Unitarian religion. 

Milton T. Garvin is another layman whose en- 
thusiasm pervades his every word and action; and 
in one particular, his love of symbolism in the serv- 
ice of spirituality, he has the gift needed to increase 
our capacity for worship. Dr. Bradley is the most 
successful of our popular orators. It is a gift. 
West or East, North or South, it is all the same. 
He carries the people, all the people, on the wings 
of his eloquence. He is the greatest acquisition to 
our ranks in fifty years, in respect of that most 
needed of all our missionary factors—the power to 
preach Liberal religion to people of all sorts and 
conditions. 

Tt is a first-rate commission, and no one can say | 
it is too much of this or too much of that. It keeps 
the law of-balance. 


Declare War on the Sabian 


Parliamentary, 


Sorra, December 9. 


REMARKABLE MOBILIZATION of 

parliamentary, legal, and shipping in- 
terests took place in Great Britain in the 
second half of November, advocating 
legislation abandoning the submarine as a 
weapon of imperial defense. The argu- 
ments presented in this expression of sen- 
timent were very similar to those offered 
in the* United States—excessive cruelty, 
and destructiveness of maritime material 
as well as human lives. The arguments 
set forth in London for the abolition of the 
submarine are indorsed in a statement on 
this side of the ocean by Rey. C. P. Ander- 
son of Chicago, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of that city. 

In London, John C. Davidson, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary of the Admiralty, indicated 
that his department had not changed the 
attitude it had adopted at the Washington 
Conference in urging the outlawing of the 
submarine. Mr. Davidson’s opinion is 
strongly supported by Thomas W. Moore; 
secretary of the Imperial Merchant Serv- 
ice Guild, who holds that there is nothing 
British mercantile officers would more 
strongly welcome. Sir George Hunter, the 
shipbuilder, said: “I believe the abolition 
of the submarine would be all in the in- 
terests of British and neutral shipping in 
the event of another. war.” 


THIS EXPERT OPINION is backed by 
Archibald Hurd, the wellknown naval 
critic, who says in the Daily Telegraph: 
“During the Great War this nation learned 
that the submarine problem was not ex- 
clusively a naval problem, since before the 
armistice was signed 14,646 British mer- 
chant seamen and fishermen, apart from 
those serving under allied and neutral 
flags, had been massacred, in many cases 
their ships being sunk under them in the 
night. Difficulties will have to be over- 
come before the abolition of the submarine 
will be rendered possible. The Americans, 
however, took away the world’s breath 
when nearly five years ago they offered 
to scrap thirty capital ships. That gesture 
led Great Britain to abandon nineteen 
vessels, and Japan consented to destroy 
ships of nearly 1,000,000 tons. Yet a 
month before the conference met, any such 
proposal would have been regarded as 
unworthy of consideration, so impossible 
did it seem that such an agreement could 
be reached.” 

From the legal point of view, J. E. G. de 


Montmorency, professor of law in London 


University, an authority on the violations 
of the laws of war, and author of “The 
Alabama Claims,” asserted that the sub- 
marine stood in a different category from 
airplanes, gas, or weapons illegalized by 
certain powers in the first Hague Confer- 
ence in 1890. Mr. de Montmorency went on 
to say: “As long as submarines exist, they 
will be liable to be misused by desperate 
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legal and shipping circles in Great Britain active 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


Buropean Correspondent of THE REGISTER - 


combatants, despite the taint of piracy.... 
Their abolition must be universally as- 
sented to. There is a very strong case 
for the abolition of the submarines, and 
the recent tragedies in Japan, the United 
States, and England will not have been in 
vain if the construction of these vessels is 
effectively forbidden.” 

Sir Willoughby Dickinson, one of Wood- 
row Wilson’s supporters in the creation of 


IN THE NEWS 


* Keystone Photograph 


HE MADE SERVICE SHINE 


E. M. Statler is building another hotel—this 
time in Boston. As a key to his success, he 
tells the story of three men at luncheon in one 
of his hostelries. They were talking, talking. 
One of them snapped his finger at the waiter, 
and said, ‘Take it away.” His soup. The 
waiter politely and unquestioningly took up the 
plate which had become cool in the long con- 
versation, and the metal tureen, quite warm, 


-and in a moment was back again from the 


kitchen with a new portion. Deftly and quietly, 
the guest was served—and satisfied. That is 
a reminder of the blessings in the divine order 
that come without favoritism to the just and 
the unjust. It is sound in all business and 
: life relations 


the League of Nations, thus expressed him- 
self on the subject of the submarines: “The 
letter by the chairman of Liloyd’s, ad- 
vocating the universal abolition of the sub- 
marine, is very opportune, and the 
moment has arrived when the British 
Government should make a proposal to all 
the powers. A great majority of the states, 
I believe, would assent. 

“The proposition is one that would be 
carried into effect with comparatite ease. 
The world should know definitely which 
are the states that insist on retaining this 
particularly horrible and _ illegitimate 
method of warfare.” 


The British newspapers join in the 
demand for the abandonment of the sub- 
marine as a recognized weapon of warfare. 
A typical utterance on the subject is that 
of the Daily Chronicle: “We feel that now, 
upon the eve of the signing of the treaty 
of Locarno, we have reached the psy- 
chological moment for agreeing to resign 
the use of this unprofitable invention.” 

_A striking contribution to the discussion 
of the submarine as a weapon of war is 
the late colonial secretary in the Labor 
government, and now secretary of the 
National Union of Railwaymen. This 
labor leader, J. H. Thomas, says: 


“The M-I disaster ought to bring home, ~ 


not only to the British people, but to the 
world that these monsters of undersea 
craft—inhuman in war and involying so 
grave a risk in peace—should be imme- 
diately abolished. I know that Great 
Britain cannot act alone, but the Govern- 
ment should immediately convene a con- 


_ference of all the powers, big and little, 


to consider the problem. Such a con- 
ference would show the world that Great 
Britain is serious in its talk of peace, and 
reveal any nations that would refuse to 
respond to the human call for the abolition 
of submarines. Such a call would have 
the support of the best element in the 
world.” : 4 

Forceful are the expresseions of the 
Manchester Guardian on the subject of the 
submarine. “There is no real argument 
against the abolition of the submarine,” 
says this spokesman of an industrial com- 
munity. “The arguments for its retention 
are weak,—coastal defense for feebie na- 
tions is a favorite but feeble plea,—and the 
dangers inherent to humanity and the 
spread of civilized dealings between na- 
tions are strong.” 

Equally striking as the British pleas for 
the abolition of the submarine is the plea 
to the same end advanced by Bishop Ander- 
son of Chicago. : 

“Tf coneerted action could be obtained 
by the civilized nations to abolish the sub- 
marine,” says the Bishop, “this would be a 
decided step forward. A peace program 
must be worked out on an international 
basis. No one nation can bring about 
world peace, which must result from the 
action of all the nations. Unless our 
civilization destroys war, war will destroy 
our civilization. 


“WORLD PEACE depends upon two 
things: First, it depends upon the disposi- 
tion of the people. There must be an in- 
creasing desire for peace among the peoples 
of the world. We cannot be hateful and 
intolerant and vindictive and filled with 
national, racial, and religious prejudices, 
and be peacemakers at the same time. In 
this respect it is essentially a religious 
program. — ; . 

“Second, peace depends upon organiza- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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SANFORD BATES 


‘hat the Church Can Do about Crime 


Fallacies about the cause of it, counsel for the cure of it 


President American Prison Association; Commissioner of 


Correction of Massachusetts ; prominent Unitarian layman 


HE CHRISTIAN CHURCH exists to 
-4 help men to make themselves better 
men. 

Crime represents the ultimate in man’s 
failure to make himself a better man. 

Many gradations of conduct exist be- 
tween a state of Christian virtue and a 


state of crime, including sin, selfishness 


misbehavior, cowardice, carelessness, use- 
lessness, on the one hand; and devotion, 
character, virtue, self-denial, courage, and 
loyalty, on the other hand. Nevertheless, 
the relation between crime and Christian- 
ity is and always has been a close one. 

We have read much in the daily papers 
lately in regard to a crime wave. During 
the war and the period of great prosperity 
following it, the tide of crime went way 
out, and our community perhaps became 
aceustomed to a condition unusually free 
from crime. Recently, the tide has been 
coming in again. If it indicates anything, 
it must be, to a certain degree, the failure 
in the church to inculcate in its people, to 
a proper extent, the fundamental Christian 
virtues. 


_ AN INTERESTING PHASE of the pres- 
ent newspaper discussion is the attempt 
to place the blame on various govern- 
mental agencies, and one curious thought 
seems to predominate—that we have all 
been too lenient with the wrongdoer ; that 
there is something inherently evil in for- 
giving people; and that one great cause 
of the crime wave is our lack of severity. 
A Massachusetts legislator has offered a 
series of bills which will cure this con- 
dition, and has deplored the vicious senti- 
mentality of the times. He appeals to the 
churches for support. : 

Others have pointed to the fact that 
wrongdoers have been given another 
ehance time after time. The same church 


that professes to follow the teachings of 


that Man who would forgive even seventy 
times seven has been called upon to stand 
against the vicious sentimentality which 
is being complained of. 

No doubt there is much sentimentality 
in the operation of criminal law. Abuses 
of any sort ought to be and can be elimi- 
nated. But is the church’s position to be 
one of strict legality, of demand for 


_ punishment, of revenge? If it is to be so, 


it will not be the church of Jesus Christ 
but of Charles V., or Napoleon, or of the 
England of the earliest nineteenth cen- 
tury, when 250 crimes were punishable 
by death. : : 
. If I were to give this article a sensa- 
tional title, I might head it, “Who took 
the punch out of punishment?’ Then we 
could proceed with the same futility as 
the hero of the nursery rhyme did who 
attempted to find out, “Who killed Cock 
Robin?” 7 ; P 

‘There are many people ready with sug- 
gestions as to who is responsible. 
1, Some say the presiding judge is re- 


sponsible. Our judges have always been 
pointed to as the peers of any judicial 
system in the world, chosen for their 
ability, free from the influence of politics, 
qualified by training and experience. De- 
fended not by themselves but by a grate- 
ful people, they can withstand any such 
attack. The judge hears all the evidence, 
which is not and cannot be open to the 
public. He has the advice of the prosecut- 
ing officer, the probation officer, and coun- 
sel for the defense. In the administra- 
tion of our criminal law, we have learned 
that each case must be determined for 
itself, and no one but the presiding judge 
knows all the factors in any individual 
case. I am not the one to say that the 
compassionate, understanding individualis- 
tic treatment of our criminals by our 
judges is responsible for the crime wave. 

2. Some say the police are responsible. 
Laughed at in the movie, hampered by 
the failure of our citizens to co-operate, 
and unpopularized by the community, the 
wonder is that they do as well as they dv. 
They must defend at a thousand points 
from a thousand attacks, with limited 
means. If a masked desperado with a 
loaded gun holds up a defenseless and 
surprised victim, that is referred to as 
a daring hold-up; but if a policeman goes 
into a dark basement after a group of 
bandits, alone, that is only in his line of 
duty. Our small number of police, 
hampered by tradition, prejudice, and re- 
striction of their activity, are certainly not 
to blame. 

3. Some say probation has been abused. 
That beneficent, efficient system, which 
substitutes community supervision and 
eare for imprisonment, has proved its 
worth. Massachusetts discovered proba- 
tion nearly fifty years ago. Massachu- 
setts has led in its development and opera- 
tion. An important survey, conducted un- 
der legislative auspices in 1923, the re- 
sult of much careful study, has demon- 
strated the worth of probation beyond 
doubt. In four sample communities, three 
per cent. of those handled on probation 
had later found their way into an adult 
penal institution. Occasionally probation 
fails, as does every other social agency, 
but the savings in Massachusetts man- 
hood and womanhood, to say nothing of 
dollars and cents directly attributable to 
probation, cannot be questioned. 

4. Some say that penologists are to 
blame. Prison does not mean anything 
any more. It is too hard to get in and 
too easy to get out. It is not feared. 
It does not deter. Those that say this do 
not understand modern penology. Penology 
to-day realizes the all-important fact that 
a man sent to prison must come out. It 
denies the right or the duty of society to 
punish for the sake of revenge or retribu- 
tion alone. It seeks to make his punish- 
ment mean something. To incarceration 
it adds prophylaxis and physical rehabilita- 
tion, mental classification, industria! train- 


ing, work, education in American citizen- 
ship, and an occasional glimpse of some of 
the ennobling influences of life. It does not 
coddle; it deplores idleness, favoritism, 
and ignorance. It says that punishment 
alone degrades, and punishment plus train- 
ing may save. The trouble with modern 
penology is that it has never been given 
a full chance to prove its efficacy. 

5. Some blame the psychiatrists. Men 
are treated too often as sick and ailing, 
and not punished enough. True enough, 
the psychiatrists have scientifically dem- 
onstrated the futility of punishment in 
cases of mental-defect. But they are the 
last to advocate turning loose men who 
are a public menace. If the advice of 
the psychiatrist was heeded, many men of 
antisocial tendencies would be taken care 
of earlier, would stay longer, and fewer 
crimes would result. But why call it 
erime when it is sickness, physical or 
mental; and why punish a person to whom 
punishment means nothing? 

6. Some say parole is robbing punish- 
ment of its terrors. Here again, if parole 
is properly understood as merely a method 
of release and not a shortening of the 
terms, as the case is in this State, if it 
is appreciated that no longer is a man re- 
leased from prison without control or 
guidance, free to prey upon the public, 
that he is released with a job and a home 
and the firm, controlling hand of the State 
restraining and guiding him, it would be 
readily seen that parole is not an exhibi- 
tion of leniency, but an extension of the 
State’s control. 

7. In our pursuit of the guilty ones, we 
come next to the politician. Here is the 
arch-conspirator. But, let us remember 
this important fact, that for every crooked 
politician, there is a crooked principal; 
every politician does a crooked act at the 
request of a constituent or for his benefit. 
Politicians are not inherently bad. Roose- 
velt, Lincoln, Volstead, Coolidge, are poli- 
ticians. The politicians exposing corrup- 
tion, spurring on public officials to do their 
duty, calling attention to abuses or defects 
in the law, are public benefactors. The 
politician conniving at or inducing graft, 
favoritism, or injustice is a public menace; 
not because he is a politician, but because 
he is a grafter or a seeker after special 
favors, or an exponent of injustice. He 
does these things because he thinks to 
gain favor thereby with his principal, his 
constituent, the public. 

8. We have found who has taken the 
“punch out of punishment.” It is the 
public. The criminal has been lionized by 
the public. The police have been hampered, 
interfered with, laughed at by the public. 
The judges have been. criticized by the 
public. Jury service has been evaded by 
the public. Penology, probation, and 
parole have been misunderstood by the 
public. And the politician has been and 
now is expected to suspend the operation 
of any particular law which any individual 
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member of the public thinks interferes 
with his personal convenience. 

Lack of knowledge, lack of interest, lack 
of understanding make it altogether easier 
for the public to believe in destructive 
criticism of certain branches of our govern- 
ment than to associate itself responsibly 
with the problem. 


IN THE ANXIETY in regard to govern- 
mental methods, and in forgetfulness of 
our own responsibility, we to-day acclaim 
the man who places the blame on some one 
agency, such as the courts, or the prisons, 
or probation. 

We are members of a Christian church. 
We believe in the gospel of Jesus. Would 
it not be well for us occasionally to read 
the parable contained in the eighth chap- 
ter of John? The Master from whom our 
religion takes its name did not punish 
people into submission to its teachings. He 
taught them by parable dnd precept, his 
last great precept involving the sacrifice 
of his own life. No more can any Chris- 
tian government punish people into obedi- 
ence to its laws. In a complex civiliza- 
tion such as ours, we must have laws and 
we must see that they are obeyed. Tem- 
porarily punishment may deter. Per- 
manently, only good will, education, tolera- 
tion, and the power of a good example 
can lift a community out of crime into a 
state of peace and good conduct. 

The Unitarian Church seems admirably 
adapted to lay the emphasis upon the close 
relation between devout profession of 
Christianity and living up to that profes- 
sion, and a community free from crime. 
Past history and contemporary experience 
alike show that the community free from 
crime is not the one which has sought to 
terrorize by punishment, but the one which 
has studied deeply into the social causes 
of crime, and by preventive and scientific 
measures sought to eradicate the funda- 
mental basis of misconduct. 

The Unitarian religion does not satisfy 
itself with a confession of faith. It de- 
mands service to the public as an earnest 
of religious belief. It does not take the pre- 
scription or formula of belief from any au- 
thority, ecclesiastical, temporal, or literary. 
It seeks after every scientific truth, every 
teaching of history, every lesson of con- 
temporary experience as an aid in its un- 
derstanding of great moral and ethical 
problems. 

Two great, unique, and timely opportuni- 
ties confront the Unitarian church to-day. 

They challenge the exercise of the two 
great distinctive tenets of our faith. 

These two distinguishing tenets may be 
summed up in two short scriptural sen- 
tences : 

First: “Know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” 

Second: “By their works shall ye know 
them.” 

The challenge shall be met. We shall 
open our minds to truth from whatever 
source it comes, whether it be the teach- 
ings of geography, geology, astronomy, 
anatomy, biology, or psychiatry. We shall 
find ourselves with the adoption’ of every 
particle of such truth growing in power, 
wisdom, and efficiency. We shall see, for 
example, in the Fundamentalist issue but 
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a chance to broaden and deepen and 


‘strengthen our belief, to convince people 


of its verity, to harmonize it not only 
with the shape of the earth and recorded 
historical and scientific facts, but with 
the inspiring truths of evolution; to 
assure people that we are as willing to 
have been evolved from a monkey as 
created from a handful of dust or even 
from a rib. 

In the second place, we shall frankly 
admit that the church is not only a 
sanctuary, and religion merely a refuge. 
Religion has no power of its own to work 
miracles, and bad men cannot be changed 
te good men in an hour, through the 
verbal repetition of a formula or an ex- 
ternal application of divine favoritism. 
It is no more ethical to expect that Jesus 
should intercede for us at the court of 
final judgment than that any earthly 
politician should relieve us of responsi- 
bility for our transgressions, or the police 
court across the way. Religion must de- 
velop character. 

Unitarianism is such a religion. It 
stands for a merit system in general. 
Salvation is by character; not our con- 
duct from 10.30 a.m. to 12 noon on Sun- 
days, but all through the week. Those 
that attend on Sundays will undoubtedly 
be better able on Monday to live up to 
their belief. But words must be followed 
by deed. Aspiration must crystallize into 
action,— 

A picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved for her brood; 
Socrates drinkmg the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood. 

And millions who humble and nameless, 
The long hard pathway plod, 

Some call it consecration, 
But others call it God. 

Unitarians shall know and speak the 
truth, and it shall make us free. As Uni- 
tarians we shall continue to be known by 
our works as well as by our words. When 
the whole Christian church lives up to 
these two great ideas, we need not worry 
about crime waves, crime commissions, or 
crime investigations. There will be no 
crime. 


A Great Indian Scholar 
J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Recent papers from India bring word of 
the death of Dr. R. H. Bhandarkar of 
Poona, the eminent Orientalist. This 
news will interest scholars everywhere, 
for as an authority in the Sanskrit 
language and its important literature, Dr. 
Bhandarkar probably had no superior in 
the world. His death should also inter- 
est Unitarians, for he was a very eminent 
leader in the Brahmo Somaj, that liberal 
religious movement which is for India 
very much what the Unitarian Church is 
for America. He died at the age of eighty- 
eight, having devoted twenty-five years of 
his life to teaching as a professor of San- 
skrit in the cities of Bombay and Poona, 
and the last thirty-two years to archxo- 
logical, historical, and linguistic investiga- 
tion and writing. 

Although Dr. Bhandarkar was above all 
else a Sanskritist, this does not make his 
work narrow or limited in its importance, 
or confined to India in its influence; in- 
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deed it gives it almost a world-wide value, 
for, as is now well known; Sanskrit is 
the language of widest import of any in 
the world,—being in a sense the mother 
of all the more important languages of 
Europe and of two or more of the most im- 
portant of Asia, and possessing a litera- 
ture more extensive than the combined 
extant literatures of Greece and Rome. 
For some years Dr. Bhandarkar con- 
ducted a very extensive search throughout 
India, in old libraries, temples, and else- 
where, for ancient or lost Sanskrit manu- 
scripts, and succeeded in bringing to light 
some of great value. He wrote much for 
periodicals of high scholarship and con- 
tributed many papers to learned societies, 
both in India and in Europe. Early in his 
career as a teacher, he wrote text books 
in Sanskrit which were widely used in 
schools and colleges. He was the author 
of one valuable work of political history 
—a “History of the Deccan” (a large sec- 
tion of western central India). His great- 
est works, however, which show most 
clearly the vast range and thoroughness of 
his critical scholarship deal with the rise, 
development, teaching, and influence of 
the most important of the religious sects 
of India. : 
Dr. Bhandarkar must by no means be 
associated wholly with the things of the 
past. is studies of the ancient did not 
prevent him from taking a keen and never 
failing interest in the present. He was not 
only an educator but an educational re- 
former, seeking ever for the best methods 
in education. He was also all his life a 
social reformer, giving his influence con- 
stantly against child marriage, the cruel 
treatment of widows, and the unjust re- 
strictions of various kinds put upon 
woman. He brought upon himself much 
opprobrium by bringing about the remar- 
riage of a daughter who had become a 
widow. It was largely through his in- 
fluence that two very important institu- 


tions for the benefit of women were estab- 


lished in Poona; namely, a Women’s Uni- 
versity and a Home for Widows. 

All his life he was conspicuously a 
religious reformer,—opposing idolatry and 
caste, aiding movements for the elevation 
of the untouchable classes, pouring the 
light of knowledge and truth upon reli- 
gious superstitions, with a view to ending 
them, and laboring incessantly by pen and 
by tongue to give to his country a religion 
in harmony with modern knowledge, that 
is to say, the very high and pure form of 
ethical theism represented by the Brahmo 
Somaj. In 1867, partly as the result of the 
efforts of Keshub Chunder Sen, the emi- 
nent Brahmo Somaj leader of Calcutta, a 
Somaj was organized in Bombay. Two 
years ‘later on locating in Bombay as a 
teacher, Prof. Bhandarkar joined it; and 
for fully fifty years was, perhaps more 
than any other person, its leader,—shaping 
its constitution, preparing its hymn book, 
its prayer book, and its statement of prin- 
ciples, inspiring its philanthropic activi- 
ties, and much of the time occupying its 
pulpit on Sunday. He was an able preacher 
and a man of very deep and earnest piety. 
laseay, through his activity and devotion, 


the Bombay Somaj (which was own 
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ee ARTICLE in the Atlantic Monthly 
by Justin Wroe Nixon entitled “The 
Evangelicals’ Dilemma” so interested cer- 
tain members of the Men’s Club in the 
First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, Md., 
that we read it aloud and studied it for 
several Sundays. 

Our first attempt was to discover what 
Dr. Nixon really meant. Then we tried 


to examine ourselves and find out to what 


extent we agreed with him. 

We found it none too easy to state sat- 
isfactorily to ourselves Dr. Nixon’s posi- 
tion. Some of us would phrase it like 
this: 

“T define Religion as the perspective of 
life which gives meaning to such activities 
as education, social reform, and philan- 


_thropy. Historie Christianity has given 
_ in the past such a perspective as has satis- 
_ fied human need by giving despairing man 


a Hand reached down to help, and causing 
exhausted human effort to be reborn into 
hope, peace, power, and God. 

“This human need is not temporary or 
transient, but implicit in the very dignity 
and greatness of human life. Stoicism 
cannot meet this need. Naturalism can- 
not meet it. Historie Christianity can, 
and has. 

“T will not define Historic Christianity. 


Much of it no sensible and well-informed. 


man in this age can accept. Science has 
proved its falsity. We can no longer be- 
lieve in the flat earth, the Ptolemaic as- 
tronomy, the six days of creation, the 
Adam and Eve origin of sin, the miracles, 
or such legends about Christ as are dupli- 
eated in the legendary biographies of other 
historic characters. 

“But there are values in Historic Chris- 
tianity after all these things are elimi- 
nated. The centrality of Jesus Christ in 
the process of world redemption is one of 
them. A simple faith in a spiritual 
world order, and in the deathless worth of 
human personality, is another. 

“One cannot believe in that large part 
of Hisforie Christianity that I am willing 
to discard as nonessential and still believe 
in Science, but one can still retain certain 
values in Historic Christianity and accept 
also the truths that Science reveals to us. 

“JT will do this. I will discard from my 
ereed all that has become unbelievable, 
but hold to what is left. This I will call 
‘Liberal Evangelicalism.’ I will also be- 
lieve what Science teaches. Thus I may 
eonceive Historic Christianity and the 
Modern Scientific world as two headlands 
separated by waters, and I may conceive 
my Liberal Evangelicalism, my faith in 
that part of Historic Christianity which 
does not seem to me incredible, as bridg- 
ing these separating waters, so that we, 
and more particularly our children, may 
stay on either the headland of Historic 
Christianity or the headland of the Modern 


Scientific world with no feeling of dis-_ 


comfort or alienage, and may cross with 


ease from one headland to the other, where 


ll be equally at home.” 
> 


ALFRED S§8. NILES 


Judge Niles and his friends in the 
Baltimore church have done a re- 
markable service to the thought of 
the free faith by discussing the out- 
giving of Dr. Nixon, which appeared 
last September. With logic and con- 
sistency, as well.as the loyalty which 
belongs to earnest liberal religionists, 
the following article searches the heart 
of the great problem. Since Dr. 
Nixon was at pains to make certain 
statements about Unitarianism, it is 
only fair that the light should be 
thrown upon the whole subject. There 
is not an intelligent religious person 
in the land but has a lively interest 
here. 


It is possible that Dr. Nixon will not 
_assent to the above as a fair statement of 

his position, but it is the best we could do 
and is stated as fairly to him as we can. 

If it be a fair statement, it seems evi- 
dent that Liberal Evangelicalism has: 
sloughed off practically all beliefs of His- 
torie Christianity except “the centrality 
of Jesus Christ in the process of world 
redemption” and ‘a simple faith in a 
spiritual world order and the deathless 
worth of human personality.” 

When we examined ourselves as to how 
far we agreed with him, some of us found 
that—if we may interpret as we please 
the vague phrase as to “the centrality of 
Jesus Christ in the process of world re- 
demption’—he is standing exactly where 
we stand in our personal creed. But why 
eall this “Evangelicalism” or “Historic 
Christianity”? There is not, and has 
never been to our knowledge, an “Hvan- 
gelical” church without a creed, affirming 
facts, as essential to salvation, that Dr. 
Nixon does not, at least by implication, 
deny. 

There has never been a hero of faith 
who has felt “the Hand reached down to 
help” him in what would otherwise have 
been his “bottomless despair,’ who: did 
not attribute this help to his unshaken 
eonfidence in facts which Dr. Nixon does 
not consider facts “at all. 

Dr. Nixon’s real position is expressed in 
the sentence: “In like manner, the devout 
Christian of every theological type knows 
the home of his soul.” 

If this satisfying of the human need 


comes to a devout Ohristian or ever 
theologica F comes t 


ereeds seem to every one else, includin 
Dr. Nixon, curious, absurd, and infantile. 
Furthermore, this “knowledge of the home 
of his soul” is just_as sure and as satis- 
fying to the devout Christian Scientist, 
‘or Theosophist, or Buddhist, or Mormon, 


as it was to a medieval monk, or is now 


© a Fundamentalist Baptist or a Libezal 
Presbyterian. . 
far as Dr. Nixon believes that this 


finding of the “home of his soul” has been 
attained by devout Christians of every 
theological type, he is not an Historic 
Christian at all. He is the exponent of 


Unitarian men react to Dr. Nixon’s position 


a new Christianity, of this age and of 
none preceding; for few persons, prior to 
a century or so ago, would have dared to 
call themselves Christians,—‘Evangelical” 
or otherwise,—who would admit that 
there could be among heretics “holding 
doctrines in opposition to their own, men 
who had found the home of their souls as 
well as they did. 

This is Unitarian doctrine, viz.: that 
salvation comes from a Christlike char- 
acter; that any creed which furnishes to 
the individual a perspective of life which 
“gives meaning to education, social re- 
form, and philanthropy,” and leads the 
individual to acquire, strive for, and prac- 
tice them, is a good enough creed for that 
individual; but that, at present, most of 
the Unitarian fellowship think that the 
simple beliefs, stated by Dr. Nixon as the 
acceptable residuum of Historic Christian- 
ity, are those that, in our present light, 
commend themselves most to us. 

Dr. Nixon, as we understand him, is a 
Unitarian in spiritual position. Why does 
he not acknowledge it? If he can stand 
in his pulpit holding the views set forth 
in his article and solemnly repeat any 
ereed acceptable to Presbyterians as if 
he believes it, and if he can, with the same 
solemnity, declare that he accepts sub- 
stantially the “plan of salvation” as laid 
down in the Presbyterian “standards,” he 
has a type of mind which we cannot think 
it strange that both Fundamentalists and 
Naturalists find it difficult to understand. 

No wonder he feels his “difficulties in- 
erease rather than lessen,” and that “the 
future promises no release.” 

He has cut out from his own mind all 
“historic” Christianity, and has accepted 
for himself a new and, for the twentieth 
century, a saner faith; but, instead of say- 
ing so, he proclaims that he is building 
a bridge and standing upon it. E ; 

There is no earthly necessity for him 
to construct anything that may be ap- 
propriately described metaphorically as 
“a bridge.” 

He accepts certain things in nature, 
both physical and metaphysical, as true. 
He also finds a sort of explanation which 
satisfies the needs of his soul when he 
thinks of the problem of his relation to 
the Universe, and this explanation cannot, 
of course, contradict what he has already 
accepted as scientific truth. Why he 
should call it a “bridge” between an His- 
toric Christianity, which he does not be- 
lieve in, and Science, which only supplies 
him with certain facts of which he must 
take account to make his creed credible 
to himself, is not clear to us. It would 
seem to prove that he is something of a 
poet and an orator, and that he likes to 
avoid giving offense to those to whom he 
preaches. It also proves to some of us 
that he is either unable to see where his 
creed really leads him, or that he is afraid 
to look at, and acknowledge, what he sees. 

Whenever he is not afraid to look 
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Religion Around the World 


Liberty Will Not Come 
From Laws That Deny It 


The Commission of Fifteen, which is 
trying to smooth out irreconcilable differ- 
ences among Presbyterians, listened the 
other day to representatives of the “Com- 
mittee on Protestant Liberties in the Pres- 
byterian Church,” who wish to forestall 
invasion by the General Assembly of the 
“liberty” of thought of the ministers. They 
do not want the Assembly to dictate to 
the presbyteries regarding the admission 
or rejection of ministerial candidates on 
doctrinal grounds. The Presbyterian points 
out that the constitution gives the As- 
sembly power to decide “in all controver- 
sies respecting doctrine and discipline.” 

Later the Commission considered an- 
other appeal, this one from the “younger 
ministers” of the church. They declared: 
“We believe that the first and most neces- 
sary step toward securing and maintain- 
ing the peace, purity, and progress of our 
church is immediate co-ordination and such 
revision of the terms of subscription to 
the Westminster Confession as will make 
unmistakably explicit that it is not a final 
and perfect test of orthodoxy, but may be 
interpreted by each generation under the 
guidance of the spirit of Christ.” 

To this the Presbyterian says: “It is evi- 
dent that these young men desire a form 
of subscription to the Confession of Faith 
and form of government which will give 
to every subscriber the right to interpret 
the constitution of the church according 
to his own individual conviction and con- 
science. This destroys all compact and 
reduces the constitution to ashes.” 

Isn’t it footless to call for the preserva- 
tion of “liberties” that are explicitly 
denied by the ruling law of a church? 
The language of the Confession of Faith 
is as unambiguous. as the diction of the 
Andover Creed, and the power of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to enforce and interpret it 
is as clearly defined as the dogma of papal 
infallibility. The Presbyterian declares: 
“The General Assembly ... has power to 
interpret, and its interpretation is final.” 


When the Vatican is Candid 


Pope Pius XI made four new cardinals 
on December 14. In his allocution, he in- 
dicated that he could not leave the Vatican 
as long as present conditions continue. 
He thus cast some discredit on the rumor 
that he would leave next year to dedicate 
a new Franciscan monastery at Assisi on 
the seventh centenary of the death of St. 
Francis of Assisi. (THE RecisterR, Decem- 
ber 17.) Or was the rumor a hint to the 
Fascist Government as to what it might 
achieve in papal relations within the next 
few months? 

‘As reported by the Associated Press, the 
Pope expressed regret that the new eco- 


nomic and social legislation of the Italian ~ 


Parliament failed to take into account the 
Catholic doctrine. The church, he stated, 
opposed Liberalism or Socialism leading to 
anarchy, but it equally opposed the polit- 
ical conception under which the state and 
society were aims’ in themselves. The 


Pope voiced regret at the separation of 
chureh and state in Chile, and at the con- 
ditions in Mexico, where dissidents have 
attempted to establish a new church. 


March of Civilization 


‘Vulgar, brutal, sordid, hypocritical—” 
The Baptist gropes about futilely for 
words to say what it thinks about a little 
event in Paris. Readers will remember 
that France has a war on in Morocco, that 
the war costs money, and that France is 
trying to be relieved of paying a portion 
of its World War loans from America.— 
The story: 

In Paris a bull fight was staged 
in an arena built in the days of pagan 
Rome for gladiatorial shows. The event 
was organized by the press of Paris for 
the benefit of soldiers wounded in Morocco. 
The French section of the Red Cross 
co-operated in staging the affair. 


No Chimes from Cannon Iron 


St. Thomas Evangelical Church in Ber- 
lin, Germany, had a carillon which was 
cast fifty-seven years ago out of the iron 
of cannons. The bells were remolded into 
artillery during the World War. Now 
the church again has a set of chimes; 
but, says an Associated Press dispatch, it 
declined to purchase bells made out of 
World War guns: the new set is “free 
from the taint of war.” 


Clerical Candor 


The Associated Press vouches for this 
dispatch that came over the wires on De- 
cember 27 from Providence, R.I.,: “The 
Rey. Charles E. Burr this morning sub- 
mitted his resignation as pastor of the 
Fourth Baptist Church here, after twenty 
years, to take effect February 14. Hesaid 
he was resigning ‘that the church may be 
free to . . . secure a far more effective 


leadership for our young people and the 


community at large.’ ” 


What If They Had Voted? 


Senators in the Washington state legis- 
lature voted December 3 on the submis- 
sion of an amendment to the state con- 
stitution that would have permitted read- 
ing of the Bible in the public schools. 
The vote was nineteen in favor and seven- 
teen against. The measure failed because 
it did not receive twenty-two favorable 
votes. Six senators were absent, says the 
press report. 


The petition signed by 1,900 undergradu- 
ates of Yale University asking for the 
abolishment of compulsory chapel attend- 
ance has been rejected by the faculty, 
pending the further consideration of the 
matter and the consultation of graduate 
opinion and of the attitude of the Corpora- 
tion. 


“If Protestantism Is Wise—” 
Sound Advice from a Priest 


A Roman Catholic church in Chicago, 
Ill., received sixteen one-time Protestants 
into membership. When asked how this 
was achieved, the priest gave this answer: 

“There was a time when Protestants 
believed something and taught something. 
That time has gone by, except for the 
Lutherans and a few others. Protestant 
churches are mainly social organizations, 
with all sorts of clubs and activities, re- 
creational and pleasure programs, with 
a little spiritual seasoning in the form of 
a denatured church service and a hap- 
hazard Sabbath-school meeting thrown in. 
The heart of the church service is the 
music, with an exhortation to goodness or 
moral conduct, or a discussion of some 
social problems or economic situation 
thrown in in sermon form. 

“What is the result? Protestant people 
are spiritually starved Ninety-nine out of 


a hundred cannot tell even the most ele-~ 


mentary things which they believe as 
distinctly Protestant. They are not being 
taught anything. The result is that the 
only hold upon them is loyalty to an or- 
ganization, not religious conviction. On 
the other hand, our church teaches the 
Catholic religion all the way from child- 
hood up—and our people know what they 
believe. Most of them stick. Protestants 
see that we believe something and, being 
spiritually hungry, they are susceptible 
to our appeals. Then, too, we maintain 
an order—the Paulist Fathers—devoted ex- 
clusively to the conversion of non-Catho- 
lies to Catholicism. They do not threaten 
or browbeat people emotionally into the 
Roman church. They reason and teach. 

“The result is a harvest of non-Catholics 
for our church. If Protestantism is wise, 
it will make religious teaching its main 
theme, and all these other things sec- 
ondary.” ‘ 


To Pick Twelve Heroes 


School boys and girls throughout the 
world are going to pick the twelve greatest 
heroes of world history. Clement M. Bid- 
dle of the National Council for Prevention 
of War offers through this organization 
$1,200 in prizes, $100 each for the twelve 
best short essays on the twelve figures in 
history, men or women, deemed most 
worthy of remembrance as the world's 
greatest heroes, giving due consideration 
to (1) nobility of character; (2) fearless 
and self-sacrificing devotion to a great 
cause; (3) constructive work for humanity 
of a permanent character. Excluded from 
the contest are the names of founders of 
religion now worshiped as divine and of 
persons now living. Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, commissioner of education of - 
Maine, will be chairman of the committee 
of award. ‘The seen yt lijet, 2529, oi 
before May 18, 1926. Blanks for the use — 
of principals, and details of the contest. 
are to be had from the 
Seventeenth ar sea 
D.C. , 


__ On the 
the 


EN OF BROAD CULTURE and lib- 
: eral Christianity have looked with 
increasing concern upon the movement 
now under way to use our machinery of 
government to suppress freedom of in- 
quiry and discussion, and particularly the 
attempt to suppress in our public schools 
and colleges the teaching of scientific 
truths unpalatable to dogmatic minds. 
The most conspicuous instance of this 
crusade is the attempt on a scale now con- 
fessedly nation-wide, to forbid the teach- 
ing of the doctrine of evolution in our 
public schools, and to bar all works on 
evolution from our public libraries. 

It happened that my own State of Ten- 
nessee was the scene of the first great legal 
battle in this present conflict between 
so-called Fundamentalism and science. I 
am willing that Tennessee shall bear her 
full share of the shame for enacting a 
statute of so reactionary a character as to 
startle the world of scholarship and amaze 


all liberal sentiment; but the antievolu- 


tion law of Tennessee was but the break- 
ing of the storm which has been brewing 
throughout our nation. It was a mere 
accident that the fury of the blast fell 
first upon Tennessee. 


-- 


I shall not discuss the purely legal 
aspects of the famous Scopes case. That 
case is now on its way through the higher 
courts; and unless diverted by some un- 
fortunate technicality of procedure, will 
soon determine whether a State can enact, 
under our American constitution, a law to 
forbid the teaching of evolution or any 
other fact or theory accredited by science, 
in the schools and colleges supported by 
the State. The precise Constitutional is- 
sues involved are whether such legislation 
runs counter to our American guaranties 
of freedom of speech and worship, or to 
the guaranty that no citizen shall be de- 


-prived of life, liberty, or property without 


due process of law. 

On the one hand, it is emphasized that 
the public schools are owned and operated 
by the State; that the State has the ad- 
mitted right to prescribe the curriculum 
and textbooks and to select the teachers; 
and from this it is argued that the State 
also has the right to instruct the teachers 
as to what they may say and may not say 
in addressing their pupils, and what ques- 
tions a teacher may or may not answer 
in response to his inquiring students. Itis 
argued further that our schools are for- 
bidden to teach religion; and that they, 
therefore, should not be allowed to teach 
evolution, which is antireligious and im- 
moral in its tendency. 

the other hand, it is maintained that 
tate is 


Sta merely the trustee of its 


“schools and colleges for the public wel- 


fare; that the schools are supported by 
tax money exacted from all the citizens 


= 


ROBERT S. KEEBLER 


The author's was probably the 
boldest and truest voice in Tennessee, 
where he is a distinguished lawyer, at 
the time of the legal destroying of 
religious liberty a year ayo by the 
legislators in that State. In to-day’s 
article, which is what he said in the 
Cleveland conference, he shows his 
colors even more brightly and glori- 
ously; and he stirs our souls and 
makes us arise to gird up the loins of 
our American mind. 


further the ends of justice and to give a 
fair and impartial hearing even to those 
who are accused by the State, so also our 
schools are established for the enlighten- 
ment of our citizens and the furtherance 
of truth; that the regulatory power of the 
State is confined to matters of public 
health, safety, and morals, and cannot be 
exercised arbitrarily; that the doctrine 
of evolution is not immoral nor anti- 
religious, but that it is scientific truth 
established as strongly as any scientific 
law outside the reaim of pure matnemat- 
ics; that to rob the public schools and 
colleges of this teaching is to rob natural 
science of its very foundation and to de- 
prive our youth of that perfect freedom of 
inquiry and investigation which lies at the 
heart of all learning; that if a Chinese 
wall is driven through our system of pub- 
lic education, and if our youth are for- 
bidden to follow the natural inquiries of 
the human mind, the spirit of truth will 
have fled forever, and they will have been 
deprived of that greatest asset of human 
life, the freedom of the human mind and 
spirit. It is maintained further that 
under our guaranty of religious freedom, 
no law can be valid which imposes the 
religious concept of any sect as a norm 
for all our citizens; that if the 1'ennessee 
antievolution law is valid, another Siate 
might set up Mrs. Eddy’s “Science and 
Health” as a standard treatise on science 
and medicine, and another might set up 
the Book of the Mormons as a supplement 
to the history of our country; that demo- 
cratic States might prescribe the teaching 
of certain economic theories as truth, and 
republican States a contrary teaching; 
thus bringing truth down into the market 
place to be bartered away to him who 
could poll the greatest vote. 


+ 


I shall not attempt by extended analy- 
sis to appraise the several arguments 
which are thus presented. It is enough 
to say that I regard any attempt to sup- 
press freedom of inquiry and investiga- 
tion as detrimental to our progress; and 
that I believe the utmost latitude in the 
teaching of all the accumulated learning of 
the ages in our public schools and colleges 
is basic to our progress. ; 

I do not discuss the merits of the 
doctrine of Evolution, important as it 
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Forest Against Freedom’s Despoilers 


And a ringing appeal to Americans for spiritual liberty 


is. I am not a scientist; but I repose 
that same confidence in the deliberations 
and conclusions of accredited scientists 
which I would repose in the deliberations 
and findings of any other group of ex- 


- perts who have devoted their lives to a 


given field; and when I find that sci- 
entists—Christian and non-Christian— 
with unanimous voice are proclaiming 
the truth of Evolution; when all the data 
which their years of patient research have 
garnered together point unerringly to it; 
when in spite of all the attempts of sci- 
entists themselves to disprove it or to 
find evidence against it, the fact of Evo- 
lution stands immovable in their pathway ; 
when every standard work of reference 
proclaims organic Evolution as a fact 
established beyond the cavils of dogmatic 
theologians, I am ready to believe. I hold 
no brief for anything in this world except 
the truth, and my mind is defenseless 
before it. Nature’s book is God’s book; 
and I accept the translation of those who 
are competent to read it. The Genesis 
story of creation belongs among the child- 
hood. stories of the race, when science was 
as yet unborn, when every people had its 
myths and folklore, when signs and sea- 
sons took the place of natural law, and 
when miracles were a part of the ac- 
cepted order of nature. The story of Adam 
and Eve has all the earmarks of a myth; 
and if it had appeared anywhere else but 
in the Bible, no one would pretend to 
believe it. 
+ 


On the one hand we have the doctrine 
of Evolution advanced by scientists after 
the most thorough tests which any sci- 
entific theory has ever yet received ; while 
on the other we have a story which has 
come down to us from out the mazes of 
antiquity, with nothing to support it ex- 
cept its antiquity and its inclusion among 
the sacred writings of the Jews. I ac- 
cept Evolution as God’s way of working 
in His universe; and so far from being 
immoral in its tendency and incompatible 
with religion, it seems to me, when viewed 
spiritually, to be only another name for 
Christianity. It teaches that all things 
are on the ascendency in this universe, not 
merely animate matter but the mental 
and spiritual qualities of man; that the 
development of organic matter from the 
simple cell to the present varied forms of 
life merely betokens and exemplifies the 
growth of which the mind and soul of 
man are capable, and to which in the full- 
ness of God's time we shall attain. 

That this view is being increasingly held 
even among orthodox churchmen is shown 
by the fact that most of our denomina- 
tional colleges, even in the South where 
Fundamentalism is supposed to hold its 
strongest sway, are frankly teaching the 
doctrine of Evolution, and find it entirely 
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compatible with their highest spiritual 
aims. 

Nor shall I dwell upon the theological 
conflict between Fundamentalism and 
Modernism which is rife in all our or- 
thodox churches. With a daring which 
must challenge the admiration if not the 
assent of all, the Unitarian Church early 
took and has steadfastly maintained the 
modern position that the Bible was made 
for man and not man for the Bible, and 
that creeds are interesting as mileposts of 
the past but fatal as hitching posts for the 
future. When other churches were se- 
viously debating whether unbaptized in- 
fants would be saved from everlasting 
punishment, you were maintaining that the 
only vital elements in our religion are 
the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, with Jesus Christ as guide 
and older brother. Strongly as I feel that 
the future belongs to the modern view of 
Christianity, and that Fundamentalism 
belongs to the past, I must leave this 
subject as without my present province. 

As an American patriot, as one born 
beneath her flag, as one brought up in her 
schools, as one who has offered to give 
his life upon her battle-fields, and as one 
whose hands were early placed upon her 
altar and dedicated to her service, I do 
claim the right to uphold the ideals of my 
country and to raise my voice in solemn 
protest against those who would despoil 
her. I care not with what winsome words 
-or plausible pretexts the seducer comes, or 
in whose behalf it is sought to swerve my 
country from freedom’s pathway, whether 
it be in the foul name of slavery or in the 
fair name of religion, our sacred institu- 
tions are alike imperiled. 

What is the mission of America? What 
high hope does she hold out to mankind? 
Asia with her mysticism, with her mid- 
night vigils on the rugged hills of old 
Judea and silent contemplation of the 
stars, gave us our religion. Burope with 
her zeal to know, with her painstaking 
search after exact truth and systematic 
knowledge, gave us science. America has 
completed the trinity of human hopes by 
giving to the world a government based on 
the highest principles of human freedom. 
At a time when kings were the masters 
of the world about us, when tyranny was 
the accepted order, when some men were 
persecuted and others enslaved, our fathers 
announced to the world: 


WE HOLD these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights ; that among 
them are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed ; 


and they set up a Federal constitution 
declaring that 


CONGRESS shall make no law represent- 
ing an establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof, or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press; 
. . . nor shall any person be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due proc- 
ess of law; 
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and like guaranties were written into our 
state constitutions. Our fathers believed 
that the object of human government is 
human liberty. This has been the needle 
of our national compass and the polar 
star of our destiny. It has been a pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night, ever moving forward with our ex- 
panding ideal of human freedom. Our 
first step was to liberate ourselves from 
political bondage to foreign power. But 
that was not enough. There was a cancer 
in our bosom. Thtre was upon us the 
blight of human slavery. We were not yet 
free; and we had to learn the lesson 
through cruel years of hatred and warfare 
that no man can stand erect and hold his 
fellow-man down. Our national ideal was 
not attained by the abolition of slavery. 
To emancipate the political body was a 
great step forward in our destiny. To 
emancipate the physical bodies of our 
citizens was greater. The greatest step 
of all is to emancipate the human mind 
and soul; and that is the goal which still 
beckons us onward. 

What part can our government play in 
this final act of emancipation? The aim 
of law is to release the energies and 
aspirations of the people, not to bridle nor 
restrain them. The true function of goy- 
ernment is not to create a ponderous 
volume of petty restrictions impeding the 
expression of the people’s genius and hold- 
ing them apart: from the attainment of 
their highest good, but by every proper 
institution and worthy public encourage- 
ment to awaken and develop the latent 
genius of every man. 

For genius is original. 
differs from other men. 


It is that which 
It is God’s mark 


(10) [January 7 1926 
upon the individual which gives him his 
right to be. If all men are to be pressed 
into a common mold, if they are to be 
fastened in the stocks of their fathers, if 
they are not allowed the utmost freedom 
in the development of their native powers, 
then’ genius will flee away and our fire- 
sides will be the gathering places for old 
wives’ tales and children’s fables. 


What are the demands of intellectual | 


freedom? In his great essay “On Liberty,” 
which will forever stand as a textbook 
on human freedom, John Stuart Mill says: 


If all mankind minus one, were of one 
opinion, and only-one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no 
more justified in silencing that one person, 
than he, if he had the power, would be 
justified in silencing mankind. . . . The 
peculiar evil of silencing the expression of 
an opinion is, that it is robbing the human 
race; posterity as well as the existing 
generation; those who dissent from the 
opinion, still more than those who hold it. 
If the opinion is right, they are deprived 
of the opportunity of exchanging error for 
truth; if wrong, they lose, what is almost 
as great a benefit, the clearer perception 
and livelier impression of truth, produced 
by its collision with error. 


That any fact or opinion needs the 
mandate of the legislature to support it, 
isin itself a confession of fallacy. The 
truth needs no support except an open 
field. It welcomes discussion. Turn it 
this way or that, its facets glisten. Test 
it by all the laws of science; it answers 
every test. It evades nothing. The 
brighter the searchlight of investigation, 
the more luminous it shines. 

[To be concluded] 


Where Could He Die? 


A MINISTER 


E WAS an aged man—an aged Unita- 

rian minister. Already he had passed 
the years allotted to man’s life—three- 
score years and ten was already some dis- 
tance in the past. 

Life had been gracious to him. He had 
found it good—filled with activity and, 
he hoped, not devoid of usefulness. In a 
pastorate of many years, his little church 
and its people had become very dear to 
him. The thought of separation tried his 
soul. But he was no longer young. He 
could no longer do as he once had done; 
and youth was a bit impatient of age. 
It was best that he go. But where? A 
new problem confronted him. Where 
could he die? 

Almost alone in the world he was. Of 
relatives who could care for him he had 
none. Where to look for a home in his 
old parish he knew not. Kindly as the 
people were, none wanted the burden or 
the care of an aged person not theiy own. 
Where could he end his days? . 

Possibly an Old Men’s Home could 
somewhere be found. He had a little 
with which to pay his way—perhaps 
enough, if life was not too long. But who 
would be his comrades in such a home? 
What hope for congeniality? 


Possibly a fraternal order of which he 
was a member would supply his need; and 
there would be companionship of a kind. 

But why was there not a home pro- 
vided by his own religious denomination? 
Surely there was need. This man was 
not alone—the only one whose friends 
were all upon the other side. 

He had served his religious body faith- 
fully for fifty years or more, not in any 
large capacity, but even as he could. Why 
should not that religious body provide a 
home for his declining days where, amid 
congenial surroundings and among those 
of his own faith, he might go out upon 
his great adventure? That religious body 
had indeed done much to make his old 
age comfortable, but would not this be 
a fitting climax? 

And would not this be practical applied 
Christianity? Would it not be what the 
Master would approve? ‘Truly the need 
is great. Who will supply that need? 


PeTersoro, N.H.—The Laymen’s League 
chapter, only sixteen men strong, has. 
given $1,200 to buy seats and other furni- 
ture for the new Morison Memorial parish 
house, which will cost about $30,000. 


a 
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From Professor Brightman 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RnGISTHR :— 


My attention has been called to the re- 
view of my book, Religious: Values, which 
appeared in your issue of December 10. 
Since the reviewer misunderstood my 
thought at two important points, I should 
be grateful for the privilege of calling at- 
tention to the fact. 

The first point is his assumption that 
since I hold moral values to be more im- 
mediately certain than religious beliefs, I 
therefore base my allegiance to morality 
on its immediacy. If any impartial 
reader will examine the book, he will find 
that a chapter on the logical basis of re- 
ligious belief precedes the one on the moral 
basis of religious values. Since I advo- 
eate the coherence logic, I hold that any 
mere immediacy, moral, religious, or any 
other, is meaningless by itself and derives 
its meaning and validity from the meaning 
of the whole to which it belongs. If the 
book is to be criticized on logical grounds, 
I should think that any impartial reader 
eould call it too Hegelian and mystical, 
rather than too empirical and antimystical. 

This leads to the second point. The re- 
viewer finds in the book a distrust of 


- mysticism. Then either the three chap- 


ters on worship say the precise opposite 
of what I meant them to say, or the re- 
viewer (who shows no familiarity with 
them) did not trouble to read them. If 
his theory that I hold moral immediacy 
_to be a sufficient basis for religion were 
true, his inference about my attitude 
toward mysticism would be valid. As 
it is, his effort to show the book to 
be self-refuting has resulted in his at- 
tributing to me these two positions for 
which I have no sympathy. The most ex- 
treme mystic is nearer religion than the 
best humanist, I believe. t 


Tipaar 8S. BRIGHTMAN. 


Newton, CaentprR, Mass. 


Apples of Gold 


To: the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have been in Orlando for ten weeks. 
During this period, I have had ample op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the 
conditions, prospects and spirit of the Uni- 
tarian church here. I wish to bear my 
hearty testimony in behalf of the wisdom 
and strength, the fine quality and untir- 
ing zeal of the work carried on by Rey. 
George H. Badger and Mrs. Badger. It is 
seldom that I have heard such helpful 
sermons: of high intellectual quality, in- 
structive, but more than that—inspiring; 
sermons that make for better life and 
nobler civilization. The preaching in this 
pulpit is fearless, but gracious and appre- 
ciative; no destructive negations, but the 


affirmations of a positive faith; the as- 
sured results of science and scholarship 
_ accepted, but the spiritual aspirations of 


the soul set forth with great power and 
effectiveness. 
So far as I know, Mr. Badger does more 


CORRESPONDENCE 


speaking from week to week in his church 
than any other Unitarian minister in the 
land. He reaches a wide circle; all who 
hear him on these varied topics and oc- 
casions are helped and become friends. 
The quality of his Sunday congregations 
is very high. They listen with the best 
attention, and after the benediction over- 
flow with words of praise. 

Mr. and Mrs. Badger have given the 
Unitarian church in Orlando a yery high 
standing by the spirit of their lives and 
by their many contributions to the best 
interests of the community. Our whole 
denomination may well feel proud of the 
noble work being done in this remarkable 
city. The Orlando church ought to re- 
ceive the most generous financial support 
that our Association can give it. It could 
do a much larger work if its facilities were 
made equal to its needs and opportunities. 


ORLANDO, Fa. J. H. Crooxker. 


Mr. Hanson! 


To the Hditor of Tum CHRISTIAN LKuGisTer :— 

May I have space in your columns 
briefly to thank Mr. Joy for his account in 
your issue of December 24 of the preach- 
ing mission held in his church last Novem- 
ber? Iam sure it will find an answering 
chord in the hearts of many who heard 
Mr. Hanson in Ware just before he went 
to Dedham. “As I read on in Mr. Joy’s 
article, it was indeed hard to believe he 
was not writing of the Ware Mission. 
During the meetings here it was interest- 
ing to note that nearly all of the Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, and BHpiscopalians 
who happened to hear Mr. Hanson on the 
opening night kept on coming to the end. 
I was especially struck with the comment, 
“The best thing that ever came to Ded- 
ham” by a “friend from another church,” 
because it tallies so closely with the judg- 
ment of a friend of mine, a regular at- 
tendant at an orthodox church: “The 
finest series of meetings ever held ‘in 
Ware!” 

May Mr. Hanson be given strength and 
opportunity to carry his winning per- 
sonality and his “simple, spiritual, sincere” 
message to many communities in this land 
of ours! ANNIE L, BRECKENRIDGE. 

Warp, MASS. 


TorGrH."E: 
M. D. E. 


Poet, take up thy lyre and tune thy lays 

To sorrow, and to eulogy sincere. 

Fashion thy praise in some melodious phrase 
For one to whom sweet melody was dear. 
Gentle she was, and gently, as with wings, 
Her spirit, seeking freedom, took its flight, 
Leaving behind the bars of earthly things 
For higher realms beyond our human sight. 
But Memory to Love is ever kind. 

What is no longer seen with outward eyes 
Lives on, in painted pictures of the mind, 
And beauty once revealéd never dies. 

Then, poet, sing thy strain in joyful vein 

For one who, having lived, now lives _again. 
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Maimed Ethics 


To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
Speaking to a group of ministers re- 
cently, I gave some’ reasons why it seemed 
to me the dominant Christian churches 
were disqualified for bringing about a 
society of righteous men and women. 

As some question was raised as to my 
layman’s contentions, I should be very 
glad to get opinions from readers of THE 
REGISTER. :* 

In the first place, as I understand it, 
neither the Christian church in general, 
nor any considerable branch of it, is en- 
gaged primarily in promoting righteous liy- 
ing. The church is engaged in saving 
souls, making righteousness one of the 
conditions of salvation. In other words, 
the primary business is salvation, one 
part of the price for salvation being right- 
eous living. 

The preaching of righteousness for an 
ulterior incentive, instead of for its own 
sake, tends in a measure to discredit that 
righteousness which is conceived of as 
based upon the necessities of human rela- 
tionships. 

Again, the righteousness urged is so 
saturated with asceticism, requiring that 
one be miserable in this life in order to 
be happy in another, that it is hardly 
acceptable for general use in this world. 
As Dr. Montague of Columbia University 
recently said in an article in the New 
Republic: : 

“The modern secular conscience revolts 
against every variety of asceticism, partly 
because of its cruelty and ugliness, but 
more because of its individual futility, 
and most of all because of the terrible 
‘social waste of spiritual energy which it 
involves.” 

And further, the code of morals involved 
in the church’s righteousness was adopted 
for a very different civilization from ours 
of the present, is wholly inadequate, and 
since it is viewed as given by divine com- 
mand and is not to be altered so much as 
by the crossing of a “t” or the dotting 
of an “i,” it is impossible to conceive how — 
greatly moral progress and ethical inven- 
tion have been hindered by this belief. 

But even this ethics, maimed by as- 
ceticism and petrified by superstition, is 
restricted to the use of members only, 
and is available only to those who em- 
brace several beliefs which in themselves 
stand in the way of moral growth. These 
include total depravity, endless punish- 
ment, an angry and unjust God, a verbally 
inspired Bible, and so on. 

In order to establish a monopoly for 
this brand of righteousness, available only 
upon these theological conditions, it is 
claimed that mere morality is “filthy 
rags’; and as Bryan said a few days 
before his death, there would be no basis 
for a moral order if the belief in the in- 
spiration of the Bible were destroyed. 

Perhaps the crooks and others who have 
no use for any idea of right and wrong 
are taking the Fundamentalists at their 
word, and by the easy device of rejecting 
their kind of God are finding freedom from 
restraint. Emerson P. Harris. 

Jprsny City, N.J. 
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books is largely unknown. 


than two shelves. 
and a complete set of Dickens! 


Query? 


How much do ministers read? Certainly, with the average clergyman, the ownership of many 
The increase of various types of public library, the inadequateness 
of most clerical salaries, the trend from separate houses to apartments, are some of the forces 
that discourage the amassing of many volumes. 


the sheer delight of reading, who would rather read than eat? 


Find the Complex! 


PsyCHOLOGY AND Moras. By J. A. Hadfield. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 

This is probably the best elementary 
work in English on the New Psychology. 
It is clear, interesting, and sane. The 
author is a physician, a specialist in nery- 
ous diseases. He is also lecturer in 
psychology at King’s College, London. The 
new view of human nature as composed 
of sentiments, dispositions, complexes, and 
instincts is here expounded. It is a good 
book for teachers, parents, grandmothers, 
and aunts. Preachers will find it both 
instructive and suggestive. Some highly 
important results have been reached by 


investigators in this field. For instance, . 


we are told that good habits -are not 
strong unless inspired by healthy emotion, 
while the reason why some bad habits 
are so hard to cure is that they rest on a 
morbid complex. If this is true, it is use- 
less to try to overcome the habit without 
eradicating the complex. On the other 
hand, when the complex is discovered and 
removed, “the habit ceases immediately, 
as the electric light disappears when the 
current is cut off. It does not take time 
for the habit to pass.” Now this is in 
accord with what happens sometimes in 
revivals and in Christian Science treat- 
ment. The author continues, “This ap- 
plies to nervous habits, pains, and phobias. 
as much as to moral disorders.” This justly 
raises our hopes of increased power over 
evils that have been difficult to deal with. 
When the subject is better understood and 
the technique is improved, results that now 
seem incredible will probably be attained. 
On the whole, this is one of the best state- 
ments of that part of psychology which is 
of interest to the average thoughtful man. 
G. R. D. 


A Losing Battle 


THe CREDIBILITY OF THE VIRGIN BintH. By 
Orville B. Orain. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. Fifty cents. 

This little book makes a valiant effort 
to make the physiological marvel of which 
it treats credible to schooled intelligences 
eighteen centuries and more after Mat- 
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thew’s artless infancy-narrative was com- 
posed. It goes again over the familiar 
apologetic ground, advances no new con- 
siderations, and will certainly have no 
more success than its predecessors. It 
betrays no consciousness of the real dif- 
ficulties, of what it is that makes the be- 
lief in question incredible to-day. The 
argument is directed for the most part 
at a minority of critics, to whose positions 
justice is not really done, and of whose 
names there does not always seem quite 
accurate knowledge. 

In the end, one wonders why there is 
so great zeal in proving as a fact that 
Jesus was born without human paternity, 
when the author declares that it is with- 
out dogmatic value, that it does not prove 
Jesus divine, and that “it cannot be said 
that to doubt the item necessarily cancels 
an evangelical faith in the major distinc- 
tion of Jesus’ person” (p. 102). This 


sentence may easily prove to be the most. 


influential in the book, enabling many 
readers to jettison “the item” without 
uneasy conscience of disloyalty to the 
furidamentals of the faith. In this good 


_work we wish the book success. 


Cc. R. B. 


Wings and Claws 


BirRDS AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES. By Glover M. 
Allen. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. $3.50. 

There are some books so finely con- 
ceived, so well done, that, when reviewing 
them, it is difficult to restrain one’s praise. 
Such a book is the above work. Dr. Allen 
is eminently qualified for the task, being 
lecturer on zodlogy at Harvard University 
and librarian of the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History. From the vantage ground 
of his large erudition and great experience, 
he has given the world a treatise on birds 
that is a distinct contribution to the 
world’s ornithological lore. It is easily 
the outstanding work devoted to bird-lore 
that the year has brought forth. Strictly 
scientific in the sense that it sticks closely 
to the well-ascertained truths of skilled 
investigators, yet is is so nontechnical that 
any intelligent human being, even with no 
scientific training, can understand every 


@ 
One of our field agents, who has traveled widely in various 


parts of the United States, tells us that in the present-day parsonage few books are anywhere visible. We 
ourselves once noted that the working library of a city minister, outside of New England, filled scarcely more 


It consisted in a Bible Dictionary, a philosophical work, one or two volumes on sociology, 
How far is this typical? What is the proportion of ministers who read for 


A. BR. H. 


statement. It will be read with appre- 
ciation and delight by all bird students. 
It fills a real need. 

Beginning with the human relationships 
of birds, their place in nature as friends 
and helpers of man, the book moves on to 
deal with the many superstitions that have 
gathered around certain birds of unusual 
habits. The development of feathers from 
the scales of reptilian ancestors is af- 
firmed; and there is an interesting dis- 
cussion of pigmentation and other feather 
coloring. The subject of mimicry and 
camouflage is entered upon with discrim- 
ination. Particularly valuable is the 
chapter devoted to beaks, tongues, feet, 
bones, and wings, and the explanations 
offered. Given the feet and beak of a 
bird, and its classification can be con- 
fidently affirmed. The food of birds and 
their methods of obtaining it furnish fruit- 
ful subjects for discussion. Extinct birds 
are described, among them an enormous 
eagle twice as large as any now extant, — 
while ancient fossils disclose toothed 
species that probably flourished at least 
one hundred million or more years ago. 
The reptilian ancestry of birds is clearly 
proven, although the common supposition 
that birds were derived from dinosaurs 
is denied. Instead, both dinosaurs and 
birds came from a still more ancient type 
that flourished perhaps two hundred and 
forty millions of years ago, a lapse of time 
that staggers the imagination. These 
figures are derived my measuring the rate 
of time that uranium, a radio-active min- 
eral, breaks down into helium and lead. 
It is, therefore, not a mere guess. 

So the author proceeds with interesting 
discussion—the distribution of birds over 
the face of the earth; the shape, color, 
size, and number of eggs and the causes 
thereof; the varying ages of birds, some 
of immense longevity; the time of in- 
cubation and the ability of the newly- 
hatched young to care for themselves or 
their utter helplessness; mating habits, 
from those exhibiting reptilian characteris- - 
tics to the beautiful woven homes of the 
higher types; parasitism, illustrated by 
the cowbird, European cuckoo, and related 
species ; the senses, keenness of vision and 


"position Bs the eye in the head, and the 
Senses of hearing, smell, taste, and touch; 
life histories, with a discussion of instinct 
and feeding reactions; the art of flight, its 
origin and development from simple gliding 
_ from tree to tree to the wondrous soaring 
of vultures, eagles, and gulls; speed and 
the height at which birds fly; song, and 
how the more intricate strains were de- 
veloped; bird roosts and how some con- 
gregate at night in immense hordes, while 
others rest singly or in small groups; the 
puzzling subject of migration, now in a 
fair way of being cleared up through 
bird banding; the strange sense of orien- 
tation toward home that appears to be 
possessed by a few species; and, at the 
end, a valuable chapter on “Nomencliture 
and Classification.” 

This summary will give some idea of 
the scope of the work and its value. The 
author is an avowed evolutionist. The 
birds of to-day are conceived as the de- 
scendants of a long chain of ancestors 
reaching back through the ages to reptilian 
forms that lived two hundred and forty 
“million years ago, and gradually modified 
by various factors until they have been 
differentiated into their present multitu- 
dinous forms. 

The colored frontispiece is a reproduc- 
tion from F. W. Benson’s beautiful and 

striking painting of wild geese rising from 
the reedy margin of a lake. The other 
illustrations are numerous and valuable. 
: M. B. T. 


Postwar Europe 


Evrore TurRNS THE CoRNER. By Stanley 
High. New York: The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

This is a cheerful book containing many 
encouraging facts. The author holds that 
“there has been more positive progress 
towards settlement in Europe in 1924 than 
during the five years previously.” From 
1919 to 1923 “political maneuverings, a 
ceaseless playing for position, rather com- 
pletely eliminated common sense, either 
economie or political.” The Dawes Plan 
helped to start things in the right direc- 
tion. Ramsay MacDonald and his Labor 
Cabinet in England, and Edouard Herriot, 
the Socialist, in France, accomplished al- 
most miracles in bringing about a better 
international feeling, during their short 
terms of office. Any plan looking toward 
the end of war must be worked out on 
practical lines, which, the author thinks, 
is not the case with any scheme proposed 
by Senator Borah, since the Senator wishes 
to legislate for a perfect and imaginary 
world, instead of trying to adapt himself to 
the world as it is. Russia needs to be 
steadied by the re-establishment of contacts 
with other nations. The United States, by 
holding aloof, tends to help the revolu- 
tionists carry on instead of training them 
to do business along practical lines. 

A chapter on “Religious Reconstruction” 
is included. “Insofar as war made an end 
to privileged classes in certain sections of 
Europe, it also undermined the status of 
privileged churches. The old forms, like 
- ancient cathedrals, remain, but they have 
Scot Eg eae 
Of their significance. As yet 
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have been found and a new service adapted 
to the demands of the new order that is 
slowly emerging.’ But the author believes 
that war is certain “where the good will 
to peace is lacking.” If the new alliances 
are to work well, it is necessary to change 
“the heart outlook of men,” and “there 
will be no permanent security in human 
relationships until mankind has found this 
spiritual redemption.” So the churches 
must wake up and help. R. 8. L. 


Biological Faith 


SCIENCE AS REVELATION. By John M. Watson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25. — 

.Nowadays, when so many sincere minds 
are asking whether the pursuit of knowl- 
edge is hostile to religion, this book comes 
as a timely answer. ° 

No person, not blinded by prejudice, can 
fail to be convinced that the search after 
truth is God’s way of revealing himself to 
man. The author takes us through the 
fields of research, giving results which 
seem to be conclusive in confirming the 
belief in an all-powerful influence, which 
is the God of the believer. The astronomer, 
leading us through the limitless fields of 
space, finds everywhere obedience to a uni- 
versal law which produces perfect har- 
mony. The incomprehensible magnitude of 
the heavens, the complexity of organiza- 
tion, the perfect order that prevails, make 
-plain to the mind that here is a supreme 
intelligence and power. 

The physicist, study what element he 
may, finds always the same law, order, 
cosmos, and processes of change through 
natural law. The chemist tears the atom 
asunder and combines them to produce the 
molecule, again combines to make the cell 
and the living structure. Here we are 
brought face to face with the living struc- 
ture of life. The field of biology extends 
through the whole realm of vegetable and 
animal life, finding everywhere the same 
harmony, conclusive evidence of an infinite 
intelligence that compels obedience to 
natural law. In truth, a profitable book. 


~ 


Universal Evolution 


SHARING IN CREATION. By W. Cosby Bell. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

The students in the Virginia Theological 
Seminary, in which Dr. Bell is Professor 
of the Philosophy of the Christian Reli- 
gion, are to be congratulated that they 
have so able a man as their teacher and 
guide. The thinking here expressed is 
clear and comprehensive, sane and fine. 
The author’s mind is mature, he knows his 
subject, and his sense of values is just. 
He does not disparage the intellectual life, 
for he knows that our philosophy is the 
unseen framework of all that we think or 
do. To his scholarship he adds insight, 
and his interpretation of the doctrine of 
evolution is that of the noblest thinkers of 
to-day. He sees that ‘all that is natural 
is also revealed, and all that is revealed is 
but the climax and culmination of the 
natural.” This is true even of Jesus him- 
self, in whose life we may see what evolu- 
tion is about. He is the summed-up meaning 


‘confused thought straightened out. 


‘tion. 
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of the past and the prophet of the future. 
In the mixed chronicles of man the author 
traces the golden thread of Religion. The 
great truth is brought out that although 
life was pushed up a long way, it can only 
proceed further as it climbs. Creation is 
going on, and man and God are partners. 
Thus man’s dignity, which was at first 
threatened by discoveries of the vast size 
and duration of the universe, is main- 
tained by the more important discovery 
that he is a partner in the unending crea- 
tion, a sharer with God in the building 
of noble personalities and a divine society. 
The book is a wholesome one for both 
laymen and ministers. The latter will 
find suggestions for many sermons. Those 
who still do not know the difference be- 
tween deism and theism, or who do not 
realize that belief in an immanent God 
who is not also transcendent is really 
nothing but a pantheism which leaves no 
room for moral distinctions, will find their 
But 
the author does not pretend that the high- 
est faith in God is a matter of demonstra- 
It is based on rational postulation, 


and remains a glorious venture. G. R. D. 


A Pocket Medicine Chest of Verse 


Tuer Poetry CurE. By Robert Haven Schauf- 
fler. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
$2.50. 

There are plain anthologies and anthol- 
ogies with a purpose. This is an anthology 
with a purpose. We all know the inspiring 
effect of poetry. Mr. Schauffler capitalizes 
this effect and carries it out to make poetry 
a cure for many of the ills of the flesh. It 
is a “pocket medicine chest of verse,’ and 
a mighty good one. Here are cures in 
yerse not only for that tired feeling, but for 
faint hearts, sluggish blood, muscle-bound 
spirits, anzemic souls, sorrow, and melan- 
choly. And the beautiful thing about the 
book is that it works. If Aristotle was 
right in saying that tragedy could purge 
the mind through pity and terror, much 
may be said for poetry as a source of 
mental and spiritual well-being. Here are 
some of the best of the old favorites, and 
a lot of the new. We should love the 
book if it contained nothing but Nancy 
Byrd Turner’s “Going up to London.” Mr. 
Schauffler has not crowded the book with 
his own verse, but he could hardly leave 
out “Seum o’ the Earth,” and we are glad 
he put in “Homesick in England” with its 


“T love the glamor of English towns, 


And the scent of an English country lane,— 
But none of these can make up for Maine.” 
E. F. 


Tur Stormy Perren. By Oswald Kendall. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

The story of an ocean-going tug com- 
missioned to bring back from Soviet Ras- 
sia an American ship illegally detained. 
While it is clear that the author knows the 
sea and writes interestingly and vividly 
of life on shipboard, the promise of ex- 
citing adventure held before the reader as 
a lure is hardly realized. 


When Camp Kop Was Blockaded 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Part I 


Dana and Dorothy Gray live with their 
father and mother, and Tip the fox terrier 
to take care of them all, on a delightful 
farm, “way down in Maine’—a farm with 
a brook, and a lake, and a maple grove. 
One fall the house and barn were burned 
to the ground, and it was two whole years 
before they got new ones built. All that 


time they “camped out” in an outhouse. 


where the wagons and farming tools had 
been kept; and the hens, and Prince, the 
happy-hearted old horse, and Fidelia, the 
smiling Alderney cow, camped in an ex- 
woodshed; while the wood, and the 
wagons, and other things which had been 
ousted from their homes, were protected 
by a rough shed, “knocked up,” as Mr. 
Gray said, out of pieces of board taken 
from the ruins of the barn. 

It wasn’t a very convenient way of 
living, in that not-very-big wagon-house; 
but somehow they did have a lot of fun, 
with horse-blanket portiéres to partition it 
into a kitchen and a sitting room and three 
tiny bedrooms; and mealbag curtains at 
the small windows, and a ladder up to the 
loft, where popcorn, and nuts, and dried 
apples, and dried pumpkin, etc., ete., ete., 
were stored. They named it Camp Kop, 
because it was Kind Of Peculiar. 

When the new house was finally finished, 
Dana and Dorothy—much as they liked it, 
with its electric lights, and bathtub, and 
all its conveniences—felt more than a bit 
sorry to say goodby to the camp which 
had furnished them with so much fun, 
along with the bothers. 

“We did have fun there, didn’t we, 
though !” said Dana, one bright June morn- 
ing, looking out between the dainty dining- 
room curtains at the old camp, which had 
promptly gone back to its former business 
of sheltering wagons and plows and 
harrows, and what not. 

“Deed we did!” agreed Dorothy. And 
then, being, as Dana says, “liable to be 
taken with an attack of poetry ’most any 
time,” she paused in her work of setting 
the table to repeat solemnly : 


“Oh, when the Grays were camping out 
They had some fun, without a doubt, 
Which never, ne’er can be repeated 
Within this domicile steam-heated ; 

Some things were not so very slick, 
But couldn’t the work be done up quick! 


One floor to sweep, three rugs to shake— 
’Twas very small time that did take! 

The dishes were so very few 

That washing them was naught to do; 

The ladder added to my cares 

Not half so much as dusty stairs; 

And’”’— 
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“‘Nuf-sed!” broke in Dana. 
have Mother crying, next!” 

“Not I!” laughed Mrs. Gray. “We did 
have fun, I’ll admit; but I’m free to 
declare that I don’t feel one bit like 
mourning over getting into a real house 
once more. A bathtub, and a ‘regular’ 
cookstove, and all these things—well, I 
confess I like them! Give me ‘this dom- 
icile steam-heated,’ in preference to the 
jolly old camp! But’— 2 

She paused, with the far-away-look-com- 
bined-with-a-twinkle in her eye, that Dana 
and Dorothy had learned always had be- 
hind it a delightful idea of some sort. 

“But what, -Mother?” asked Dorothy 
eagerly, stopping work with a pepper- 
shaker dangerously tilted in one hand. 

“Kerchoo!” exploded Dana, observing 
the shaker. “Mind your duties, Dot! 
Now, Mother, what is it?’ 

“Wait until I have a little-small talk 
with your father,” was the answer, with 
more twinkle. And they had to be satis- 
fied with that, until they were gathered on 
the veranda that evening, after Mrs. Gray 
had had the “little-small talk,”’ while Dana 
was chopping forgotten kindling and 
Dorothy was doing the dishes. Then, 
without a bit of coaxing from them, Mr. 
Gray began: “Well, kidlets, how would you 
like to have another Camp Kop—this time 
down by the lake?” 

“Hooray!” shouted Dana. 

“Goody! Oh, goody!” sang out Dorothy. 

“Wow!” exulted Tip. 

“T think, Dana,” went on Father, “that 
you and I can make a very good one out 
of those boards that were in the shed we 
knocked up for the wagons and things.” 

“Can’t I help, Father?’ coaxed Dorothy. 

“Sure—nice ladylike parts of it!” teased 
Dana. 

“And am I not in it?” queried Mrs. Gray, 
pulling down the corners of her mouth and 
clasping her hands. 

“You are not only in it, Mrs. Gray,” 
said Father, swinging her hammock—‘you 
are it! ‘Iwas your idea, as all the first- 
class ideas in this establishment are. But 
if you like, you can make some curtains 
—there’ll be two windows, I think.” 

“When do we begin?” asked Dana, jump- 
ing up. . 

“Sit down, boy—not to-night!” laughed 
Mr. Gray. “But to-morrow being Satur- 
day, and you not in school, and as I can’t 
go on with my spraying until Mr. Jones is 
through with the community sprayer, I 
think we might make a very good start— 
finish it possibly.” 


“You'll 


“Three cheers!” shouted Dana and 
Dorothy and Tip. 

“And now,” suggested Mrs. Gray, “how 
about getting to bed early, so as to rise 
with the lark—or the chickens!” 

“Another Al idea!” said Mr. Gray. And 
off to bed they all went. 

They did rise with the chickens and the 
lark, and got such a good start, with 
Prince’s help in hauling the boards the 
quarter-mile down to the lake, that the 
camp was finished just as the sun was 
sliding out of sight, though it seemed to 
them he stayed up a little later than usual 
that afternoon on their account. It had | 
two windows, one front and one back, a 


For the New Year 


He came to my desk with quivering lip, 
The lesson was done; 
‘Dear Teacher, I want a new leaf,” he 
said, 
“T’ve spoiled this one.” 


In place of the leaf, so stained and 
blotted, 
I gave him a new one, all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled— 
“Do better now, my child.” 


I went to the Throne with quivering soul, 
The old year was done; 


“Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf for 
me? 
I’ve spoiled this one.” 


He took the old year, all marred and 

blotted, 

And gave me a new one, all unspotted, 
And into my sad heart smiled— 
‘Do better now, my child.” 

—Anon. 
Sentence Sermon 
Another year to follow hard 
Where better souls have trod; 
Another year of life’s delight,— 
Another year of God! 
—John W. Chadwick. 


door, and a “knocked-up” chimney for the 
old camp stove. They had their supper 
there, on a table built out-of-doors—the 
first of any number of delightful camp 
suppers enjoyed that summer. ‘Then, after 
supper, a ride on the lovely little lake in 
the roomy old rowboat. 

It was not until late November that they 
closed the little camp for the winter, 
boarded up the windows, and regretfully 
left it to the company of the squirrels and 
bluejays and chickadees and rabbits. 

Then one January Saturday, Dana and 
Dorothy, who had been out skiing, came 
breezing in, bursting with a bright idea. 

“Oh, Mother!” exclaimed Dorothy. “It’s 
such a lovely day, can’t we all go down” 
and open up the camp and have a picnic 
dinner there?” . = 
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“Tt’s fine, Mother, really,” struck in 
Dana. “Not too cold, and just cold enough. 
*Twould be great!” 

“Td like to, immensely,” said Mrs. Gray, 
“but my ankie still bothers me a bit, from 
that sprain I got the other day on the 
step, so I wouldn’t dare get on my skis; 
and I know your father won’t get home 
from the village in time—indeed, maybe 
not until evening, if some business delays 
him, as it may. But I really don’t see 
why you two shouldn’t go. Your chores 
all are done.” 

“Goody!” danced Dorothy. “Though 

*twould be so much more fun if you could 
go ? 
“*Deed it would!” agreed Dana heartily. 
“Tll go next time. That won’t be very 
long. We shall use that camp a lot in 
maple-sugar time. Just you help me put 
up a good lunch, Dorothy, and you can 
go right along.” 

“Pack it so we ean ski with it, of 
course,” put in Dana. 

“Of course,” laughed Mrs. Gray. 

Then she and Dorothy made sandwiches, 
which she packed snugly and flatly in 
Dana’s schoolbag, to sling over his 
shoulder ; the doughnuts went in a flat box 
in Dorothy’s schoolbag; apples and cookies 
fitted nicely into Dana’s reefer pockets; 
and in her sweater pockets Dorothy car- 
ried cocoa, sugar, and a can of condensed 
milk. 

Then away down the hill they flew, 
over the shining snow-crust, arriving at the 
camp almost as soon as Mrs. Gray reached 
the back ell window to watch them down 
the hill. 

“Oh, the key!’ exclaimed Dana, look- 
ing blank. 

“Oh, what a bother!” said Dorothy. 

“Jinks! why did I come away without 
that!” grumbled Dana, turning to toil up 
the hill. He had gone three or four rods, 
when he heard Dorothy “Oohoo!” und 
turned. She was standing in the doorway, 
laughing and waving the big key. “A 
sister is handy, sometimes, now isn’t she?” 
she teased. 

“You gay deceiver!” shouted Dana, run- 
ning back, and rubbing snow on her nose. 
“Tf you were a boy wouldn’t I’— 

“Tt is nice, sometimes, being a girl,” 
admitted Dorothy. “When a fire’s to be 
started in a camp stove, for instance!” 

“As if I needed a hint to get that 
started,’ protested Dana, “when I’m so 
hungry I can’t wait—but I'll have to, I 
s’pose tad 
The fire was soon started, with dry 
wood and bark stored in a corner of the 
camp, and Dorothy made a generous pot of 
cocoa, and they were just on the point of 
sitting down to the “spread” when they 
heard the ring of skates, and big-boy 
voices. Looking out of the open door, on 
to the lake, they saw Jode Packett and Ad 
Mackey, two village boys who had the 
name of being “tough.” The village was 
two miles below the lower end of the 
lake, but the village young folks often 
came there to skate, it was so safe, with 
the exception of one spot, which they knew 
about and kept away from. A spring 
eaged * from the bottom there, and the 
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ice was not to be trusted for several rods 
around, except in unusually cold weather. 

Dorothy shrank back from the door, 
backing Dana, who was looking over her 
shoulder. But they had seen her. In- 
deed they must already have seen the 
smoke from the stove, which probably was 
what had attracted them to the shore. 
They slipped off their skates, and came 
tumbling up the little rise where the camp 
stood. Then in they stamped and stood 
with hands upraised in mock amazement. 

(To be continued) 


[All rights reserved] 
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Fairy Lanterns 
ELAINE GOODRIDGE HOWARD 


Oh, way out in the west, 
Where the sun goes to rest 
In a bed of soft, watery blue; 
There grow posies so rare, 
Small and sweet, tall and fair, 
And the fairies have homes in them, too! 


But the ones the most rare 
The most sweet, the most fair, 
Are now owned by a big fairy band. 
Fairy lanterns give light 
To the fairies at night, 
And they glow at each fairy’s command. 


See them swing, see them sway, 
Where the wee fairies play, 
Bright white lights in the kind, sleepy 
dark. ; 
For when soft shadows creep, 
And we all are asleep, 
Then the fairies go out for a lark! 


And so what would you think, 
Tf, as quick as a wink, 
We should pick every bright fairy light? 
Those poor fairies would sleep 
All day long, and would keep 
Right on sleeping through all of the night! 


“Speeding Thought” 

Under the above title, in an article by 
J. Earle Miller, the January issue of Popu- 
lar Mechanics thus summarizes the recent 
amazing progress in communication: 

“More progress in fast communication 
has been made during the past twenty-five 
years than in the preceding twenty-five 
centuries. 

“Smoke by day and fire by night were 
first used for transmission of information. 

“Carrier pigeons have been used for 
hundreds of years. ; 

“Germany equipped the letter carriers 
with stilts in the sixteenth century to in- 
crease their speed. 

“Among the savage nations, drums are 
still used to transmit messages over wide 
areas. 

“In the United States, stagecoach and 
pony express furnished the fastest means 
of communication by letter before the 
advent of the railroad ; but it was not until 
the invention of the telegraph and later 
of the telephone and radio that instan- 
taneous communication was established. 

“The first long-distance message over 
the telephone was in 1876, from Boston 
to Cambridge, a distance of two miles. 
In 1922, the first telephone conversation 
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across the Atlantic Ocean took place. In 
1924, President Coolidge, sitting in the 
White House and without raising his 
voice above an ordinary conversational 
tone, was heard all over the United States, 
Canada, and all parts of Europe.” 


Instrumental Insects 


The Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
D.C., points out that insects are instru- 
mental, not vocal. 

“The music of insects,” we are told, 
“originates from special organs, most of 
which correspond to drums. The vibra- 
tions are set up by two general methods— 
by. rubbing, and by muscles attached to 
the vibratory surface. One species of 
grasshopper plays on two ‘fiddles’ at a 
time; the strings are its front wings and 
the bows are its hind legs. The katydid 
produces its peculiar sound by rubbing the 
file-like surface of its left wing over a 
ridge or scraper on its right, although the 
tone and volume of the notes are due in 
part to the vibration of the membrane on 
its wings. The musical organs of the 
cricket are like those of the katydid, ex- 
cept that the parts are equally developed 
on each wing. Their method of playing 
is generally the reverse of that of the 
katydid, the right wing being kept on top 
of the left. Tree crickets produce the 
ringing music frequently heard on summer 
evenings. An individual insect is hard to 
locate, for the sound seems to shift and 
eludes the listener, but the cricket, when 
found, proves to be a slim-legged pale-green 
creature with hazy wings over its back. 
To produce the song, these are raised and 
rubbed together so rapidly that their out- 
lines become almost invisible. The ci- 
cadas, popularly but inaccurately known 
as the locusts, have an oval membrane 
like the head of a drum, set into the solid 
rim of the body wall just back of the base 
of each wing. These membranes are set 
in vibration by muscles, and the sound is 
due to a cavity in the insect’s abdomen.” 


Come On Over! 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Hi, Buddy! Can’t you come over? 
Aw, come on over and play! 

(ll divvy my Airedale pup with you— 

The funniest tricks that pup can do! 
The smartest thing—and say! 


This cottonwood tree I’m under, 

Sh! honestly it’s disguised! 
Sometimes it’s a broncho wild for me, 
Or a pirate ship that scours the sea— 

I thought you’d be surprised. 


And Buddy, if you’ll come over 
Tl give you some bottle tops, 
A ball and sucker, and look-ee, a gun! 
Together we'll have a barrel of fun— 
This whistle is like a “cop’s.” 


There’s a cooky jar in the pantry— 
Well—ask her right away! 
Come on and do stunts on my dandy 
trapeze! 
We'll holler and rough-house as loud as we 
please— 
Aw, come on over and play! 
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Plan for Liberal Church 


Universalists and Unitarians to have 
meetings at Glendale, Calif. 

For several years the possibility of or- 
ganizing a liberal church in Glendale, 
. Calif., has been seriously considered by 
both the Unitarian and Universalist de- 
nominations. The matter was definitely 
acted upon last summer by the Univer- 
salists, who appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Rev. Clinton Scott of the First 
Universalist Church of Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Ralph G. Jacoby of Glendale, to make 
a survey to determine the advisability of 
attempting to organize such a movement in 
Glendale. Nine ministers of Universalist 
and Unitarian churches in southern Calif- 
ornia met December 14 with Carl B. Weth- 
erell, field secretary of the Pacific Coast 


WHEN 


GROUND WAS BROKEN 
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closer co-operation between the Univer- 
salists and Unitarians and a feeling that 
there is a tremendous challenge and a 
great opportunity for a joint movement in 
Glendale. It was the consensus of opinion 
that any such movement should be under- 
taken, if at all, in a large way and with 
the determination of being permanent; 
that it should not be tagged with any de- 
nominational name, and that there should 
be some definite person constantly in 
charge of the project around whom those 
interested could rally. 

It was voted that a committee of five 
be appointed to arrange for a series of 
meetings looking toward the establishing 
of such a movement, the series to com- 
mence about January 10, and the com- 
mittee to have entire charge of all details 
in connection with the meetings and to 


AT 32 BEACON STREET 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, president of the Women’s Alliance and a director of the 
American Uniturian Association, turned the first shovelful of earth on the site of 
the new Association buliding at 32 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on December 21. 
Dr. Charles I. Park of the First Church in Boston, also a director of the Associa- 


tion, conducted the simple service on the occasion. 


Staff members and directors 


of the Association, in the accompanying photograph, taken after the ceremony, are, 

from left to right: Rev. George F. Patterson, Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson, Dr. 

Louis C. Cornish, Rev. James C. Duncan, Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, Dr. Park, Mrs. 
Gallagher, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, W. Forbes Robertson, Isaac Sprague 


Unitarian churches, and three laymen from 
Riverside, Pasadena, and Glendale, respect- 
ively, at the Firt Universalist Church of 
Los Angeles to hear the report of the com- 
mittee and take action. 

The report on the survey was read by 
Mr. Scott. It pictured Glendale as a 
progressively governed, rapidly growing 
residential city of some 60,000 population, 
boasting practically all the modern human- 
itarian agencies. There are twenty-five 
churches and some thirty religious organi- 
zations. There are no large, well-populated 
areas within the city limits that are un- 
churched. Aside from the New Thought 
organization, there is no distinctively 
liberal religious group in the city. In 
response to questionnaires sent to Unita- 
rian and Universalist families living in 
Glendale and vicinity, eleven replies were 
received, of which five favored a series 
of meetings to test the local interest and 
two favored immediate organization of a 
liberal church. 

Discussion on the part of those present 
revealed a unanimous sentiment in favor of 


petition the California Universalist Con- 
vention and the Pacific Unitarian Confer- 
ence to aid the movement financially. The 
following were appointed to serve on the 
committee: Rey. Clinton Scott, chairman; 
Ralph G. Jacoby, Rev. E. Burdette Backus, 
Dr. Carl F. Henry, and Rey. Theodore C. 
Abel. 

It was also voted that the meeting 
record itself as desiring that the spring 
conferences of the two denominations be 
held simultaneously and to some extent 
jointly, so as to bring the two groups as 
closely together as possible and stimulate 
greater co-operation. 

Those present at the meeting were: Dr. 
W. C. Selleck, Riverside Universalist 
Church ; Dr. Carl F. Henry, Pasadena Uni- 
versalist Church; Rey. Frank L. Masseck, 
Santa Paula Universalist Chureh; Dr. C. 
Elwood Nash, and Rey. Clinton Scott, Los 
Angeles Universalist Church; Rev. Brad- 
ford Leavitt, Union Liberal Church, Pasa- 
dena ; Rev. EB. Burdette Backus, Los Angeles 
Unitarian Church; Dr. Edson Reifsnider, 
Long Beach Unitarian Church; Rey. Theo- 
dore Curtis Abel, Hollywood Unitarian 
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Church ; Carl B. Wetherell; D. W. Ricker, 
Riverside; Robert Allen, Pasadena; and 
Mr. Jacoby, Glendale. To. A; 


Shoalers Hold Reunion 


They talk of summer meetings in retro- 
spect and in prospect 


Old and new Shoalers to the number of 
240 sat down to the reunion dinner at the 
Twentieth Century Club in Boston, Mass., 
December 12. This number was aug- 
mented for the evening program and danc- 
ing. It was the largest and most repre- 
sentative Shoals reunion ever held; fully 
one-third were young people, and some of 
the original Shoalers were present. Also 
attending were Thomas H. Elliott, the 
father of the Shoals idea; William B. 
Nichols, president of the Star Island Cor- 
poration, and Fred W. Archibald, pres- 
ident of the Summer Meetings Association. 
Vv. D. Harrington, manager of the Oceanic 
Hotel on Star Island, whose Shoals history 
goes back to his boyhood when he was a 
hotel bellboy, was in attendance and was 
introduced as a newly elected member of 
the Star Island Corporation. 

The death of Miss Mallie J. Floyd, who 
had been appointed chairman of the re- 
union committee, was alluded to as an ir- 
reparable loss to the Shoals, and a tribute 
of a moment of silence was paid to the 
memory of Dr. Florence Buck. 

‘Rey. Charles R. Joy, the toastmaster at 
the dinner, showed some of the pictures 
which he and Ival McPeak took on the 
islands last summer, and from which 
lantern slides are being made to accompany 
a descriptive lecture on the Shoals. The 
lecture and slides will be available for 
churches throughout the country, which 
will use them for interesting their people 
in attendance on the various summer meet- 
ings. A report of the reunion to THE 


* REGISTER comments: “It would seem that 


the photographer must have imperiled his 
life to reach a vantage point from which to 
snap some of the unusual views, which 
probably have never been secured before.” 

A forecast of next summer was given 
by representatives of the conferences. 
Malcolm C. Rees spoke for the Y. P. R. U., 
which begins the summer program June 26. 
Charles B. Wetherell read a communica- 
tion from the Laymen’s League promising 
a forceful program for the Institute, and 


‘Miss Helen Greenwood was equally op- 


timistic about the Alliance week. Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, who remains chairman of 
the Program Committee of the General 
Conference, hinted at some of the speakers 
who are to be heard the last two weeks 
in July. Dr. Preston Bradley of Chicago, 
Ill., who was referred to last summer as a 
“whirlwind from the west,” is to return 
for a series of addresses, and the ministers 
of the two weeks are to be Rey. Miles 
Hanson and Rey. John Mark. 

A new Shoals song sung on the occasion 
was composed by Miss Minnie Ward Jack- 
son to the tune, “Carry Me Back to Old 


Virginny,” and printed in the Four Winds, 


the mimeographed Shoals newspaper, 
which was at every cover at the banquet 
table. 3 


—- - qo. 


“RIENDS of Dr. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham met in Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., on December 17, to com- 
memorate his twenty-five years as minister 
of that church. Tributes were paid to 
him by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; C. B. Barnes, 


_ chairman of the prudential committee of 


the church ; Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers 
of the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., 
Dr. George A. Gordon of the Old South 
Church in Boston (Congregationalist) ; 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the Bos- 
ton Herald; and A. Lawrence Lowell, 
president of Harvard University. 

A special interest attaches to this anni- 
yersary, because of certain traditions of 
the church that belong to Unitarians 
everywhere. Arlington Street Church con- 
tinues the Federal Street Church, which 
was Channing’s church, and in the vestry 
of which a band of youthful spiritual ad- 
venturers organized the American Uni- 
tarian Association. It was fitting that the 
preacher last May for the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the Association should be 
the minister of Arlington Street Church; 
and it is more than a matter of conven- 
ience that, with rare exceptions, the anni- 


“versary service is held here each May. 


Dr. Eliot, who has served during the 
last quarter of a century as president of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
opened the service by a Scripture reading, 
Isaiah vi, that was used at the installation 
of Dr. Frothingham twenty-five years ago. 
Dr. Eliot brought the greetings of the free 
churches, and recalled unofficially that he 
and Dr. Frothingham had been playmates, 
schoolmates, college-mates, comrades in 
the professional school, and “fellow work- 
ers in the promotion of many a cause that 
has enlisted our common interest and de- 
votion.” He said: “What a satisfaction 
that among all the multitude of good and 
enchanting things to do in this mysterious 
and marvelous world, it was permitted to 
you and me, Sir, to choose the best, in 
that we have had this abundant privilege 
year after year to bear witness to the 
truth and to proclaim the glorious gospel 
of the blessed Lord! Mr. Froth- 


ingham could not have been anything but 


a minister. He is of the tribe of Nathaniel, 
the man without guile.” 

The congregation sang the hymn, “O 
God, whose presence glows in all,” sung 
at Dr. Frothingham’s installation, and 
written by his grandfather, Nathaniel 
Langdon Frothingham, for three genera- 
tions the honored minister of the First 
Church in Boston. 

Representing the church, Mr. Barnes, 
chairman of the committee, bore testimony 
to the distinguished service that Dr. Froih- 
ingham had rendered this church, the com- 
‘munity, and Harvard University, where he 
is one of the preachers. “Twenty-five 


years of sane, thoughtful and vigorous 


preaching of a consistently high order,” 


said Mr. Barnes, “have assured him the 


as twenty-five years of the 


exacting parish.” In the pulpit and daily 
life, Dr. Frothingham is the same young 
man who came to the church twenty-five 
years ago, he declared. 

Dr. Crothers recalled an earlier day 
when he had recommended Dr. Frothing- 
ham, then in New Bedford, Mass., for a 
church in a Western city. But he never 
received the call because, as the chairman 
of the committee put it, “We have had 
too many radicals out here in the West. 
We are a conservative people here; we are 
what you would call ‘Channing Unitari- 
ans.” And it did no good when Dr. 
Crothers told them that Dr. Frothingham 
would not simply repeat Channing but do 
for his generation what Channing did for 
his. 

Dr. Frothingham is the intelligent lib- 
eral who is creative, not destructive, who 
seeks to use the powers that are, to bring 
about progress, said Dr. Crothers. He 
continued : 

“Paul Revere Frothingham has believed 
not only in the powers that have been and 
the powers that are, but he has believed 
in that greater power of the human spirit 
and the human intelligence to use these 
powers for good, for freedom, for peace, 
for the larger life of mankind. -So he 
has not been sitting apart and speaking 
scornfully of the powers that be. Not even 
has he assumed the air and the guise of 
some ancient prophet speaking to the 
guilty nations. He has been addressing 
you here, been addressing this community, 
been addressing all to whom he speaks, in 
a very different way—the way that the 
modern man, the modern gentleman, the 
modern Christian must speak. He has not 
only said ‘we’ but he has thought ‘we.’ ” 

Dr. Gordon said the occasion was in the 
nature of a rediscovery of the value of Dr. 
Frothingham’s ministry, of a repossession 
of a treasure. Dr. Gordon himself is the 
most eminent preacher in the parent Con- 
gregational body. He characterized Dr. 
Frothingham as a “Unitarian fundamen- 
talist.” because “we all know where he 
stands, and we know that the strength of 
his ministry lies in the clearness of his 
mind and the sincerity and grace with 
which his persenal creed is held.” Dr. 
Gordon continued, in part: 

‘Dr. Frothingham is an old-fashioned 
Unitarian minister with modern modifica- 
tions and improvements; he is distin- 
guished, as all his greater predecessors 
have been, for his faith in the ultimate 
omnipotence of truth, his appeal to the 
understanding of men and women, his 
emphasis upon character as the essence of 
salvation, his exemplary life, and his 
manner, as that of a Christian gentleman. 
All this you know and honor; all this 
Boston knows and honors in Dr. Frothing- 
ham. 

“The second characteristic of your min- 
ister is equally well known and it makes 
him a public force, highly regarded, in 
the service of our common Christianity. 
He is able and willing to transcend with- 
out compromise his personal views. He 


. Frothingham’ S Twenty- five ears 


Fellowship service marks his ministry in Arlington Street Church 


is ready to work in sympathy and joy with 
all serious and devout religious men for 
the cause of righteousness. He has long 
been on the staff of university preachers 
at Harvard. He is widely welcomed as a 
college preacher. He is a supporter of 
every wise movement for the help of suf- 
fering human beings.” 

Dr. Gordon concluded: “Our walk 
through the great and terrible years has 
been like that of the two disciples of the 
Master on their way from Jerusalem to 
Emmaus: we have been conscious of 
another walking with us higher than our- 
selves.” 

Speaking of Dr. Frothingham’s service 
to the community, Mr. O’Brien said: 

“Coming as Dr. Frothingham does by all 
the great traditions in this city, it is no 
wonder that he has never been willing to 
dissociate his service as a Christian min- 
ister from his duties and obligations as 
a citizen and pre-eminently as a citizen of 
Boston. The long line of public-spirited 
causes to which Dr. Gordon has alluded. 
the wide variety of humanitarian and 
public and even political interests with 
which Dr. Frothingham has been associ- 
ated, bear evidence of this. Even his 
summer journeys have brought home from 
lands across the sea to this pulpit, and to 
the community as a whole, through the 
press, studies in citizenship from Geneva, 
from Egypt, from London. His opening 
of this church with such a measure of lib- 
erality for the presentation of causes with 
which he is probably not always or often 
in sympathy himself, and with which the 
great body of his parishioners may not be 
in sympathy, bears evidence to his essen- 
tially liberal spirit, not only in the domain 
of religion but in the affairs of citizen- 
ship.” 

President Lowell stated that Dr. Froth- 
ingham, during one-half of his pastorate 
has been an Overseer of Harvard Uni- 
versity and a member of the Board of 
Preachers. He said that the service of a 
preacher—of religion itself—cannot be 
measured with a tangible rod. “Now, our 
college youth is more earnest, more con- 
scientious, more public-spirited, cleaner in 
life, in speech, and in soul than it was of 
yore. Who shall measure how much of 
this has been due to the work of the 
preacher? ; 

“This vast continent has given us a land 
broad and bountiful and a people large 
and rich, but it has also laid upon us a 
duty to mankind to do great things and do 
them greatly. Nothing will more direct 
the future of this nation than the character 
of its college men. Therefore it is right 
that on this his anniversary we should 
speak with gratitude of the time and labor 
freely spent for them by Dr. Frothingham.” 

In his reply, Dr. Frothingham was in 
a happy vein. He confessed that he would 
be “less than human” if he was not 
touched by this service. He declared that 
he looked upon “a whole quarter of a 
eentury” as “no great length of time.” 
He refused to feel old. He dared to make 
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one comparison of himself with the great 
Channing: like him he was “always young 
for liberty.” He assured his friends that 
these expressions of goodwill were not 
going to do him any harm,—‘not. any 
permanent harm.” 

Dr. Frothingham said that the task of 
the ministry was a good deal harder than 
it was twenty-five years ago, because 
people do not think as highly of churches 
and ministers as they did. He would 
have failed long since had it not been for 
the abundant loyalty of his parish. But 
the privileges of the ministry and its 
sources of inspiration remain the same. 
The minister meets and knows people at 
their best. The inspiration of the minister 
is life——“human life, every-day life, hard- 
working, patiently continuing, heroic, bur- 
den-bearing life.” . 

Referring again to his happy relations 
with his parish, Dr. Frothingham con- 
cluded by reminding his people that funda- 
mentally they were congregationalist. He 
said: “And that means that minister and 
congregation stand together, side by side, 
forming one body, bearing one burden, 
seeking to fulfill one trust. We form one 
body and one spirit, and we have one hope 
of our calling. We should never forget it 
nor belittle it. We have a great work of 
uplift and enlightenment. We are com- 
mitted to the cause of freedom, fellowship, 
and truth.” 


Now It Is Christian Leader 


With the issue of January 2, the Uni- 
versalist Leader goes back to its old, his- 
toric name of the Christian Leader. The 
name which has appeared on the cover 
since 1897 was the result of the merging 
in that year of the old Christian Leader 
with the Universalist. 

The paper, however, will continue to be 
the organ of the Universalist Church, pub- 
lishing Universalist news, teaching Uni- 
versalist doctrines, holding up Universal- 
ist ideals. In a message to the Bditorial 
Council, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., the 
editor, says: “In an age of drawing to- 
gether we do not care to emphasize sepa- 
ration by carrying the name of a denomi- 
nation in the name of a journal. Besides, 
it is the policy of the paper to magnify 
the essentials of our common Christian 
heritage.” 

The Leader is launching a campaign to 
double its circulation and get an endow- 
ment of at least half a million dollars. 


Mr. Ufford Back at Work 


Rey. Celian Ufford, who recently under- 
went an operation in a Boston, Mass., 
hospital, is now recovered and back at 
his twofold labor of minister and educa- 
tor. Mr. Ufford is serving the Church of 
the Unity in Rochester, N.H., and is in- 
structor in English and debating coach 
in the University of New Hampshire at 
Durham. He conducts services in the 
Rochester church on the first and third 
Sundays of each month. 

Mr. Ufford organized the freshman and 
the women’s debate teams at New Hamp- 
shire, and the women’s team is to meet 
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the debaters from Radcliffe College on 
January 14. He also organized and he di- 
rects the University of New Hampshire 
Interscholastic Debating League, which 
arranges debates between secondary 
schools of the State. 

High interest in the question of evolu- 
tion and religion was stimulated by a -de- 
bate held at the recent University convoca- 
tion between picked teams from the school 
on this resolution: “Resolved, That the 
Book of Genesis gives a more valid account 
of the origin of species than do any of 
the modern evolutionary theories.’ A 
popular yote of the students, purely on the 
merits of the argumentation, gave the de- 
cision to the affirmative, but the judges’ 
decision was three for the negative. 


Personals 


Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Miss Thelma Robinson, church 
secretary of the Unitarian Church in New 
Bedford, Mass., to Newton E.. Lincoln, 
Midwestern secretary of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League and the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 


Rey. R. Balmforth, minister of the Free 
Protestant (Unitarian) Church in Cape 
Town, South Africa, is the author of “The 
Ethical and Religious Value of the 
Drama,” which has come from the press 
of a London publishing house. Reviewing 
dramas of the world from the Book of 
Job to the works of the moderns, Mr. 
Balmforth shows how all the best dramas 
have influenced the development of man’s 
spiritual life, and his ideas of God, reli- 
gion, and human destiny. 


Liberal Services at Antioch 


The first of a series of undenominational 
services of a liberal nature was held Sun- 
day, December 6, at 11 o’clock in the as- 
sembly room of Antioch College at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, and was attended by a large 
group of students and townspeople. Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter, executive secretary 
of the College, spoke on “Religion and Co- 
operation.” Mr. Potter talked during 
December on “Religion and Integrity,” 
“Religion and Christmas,” and “Religion 
and Personality.” 

These services meet a growing demand 
at Antioch for a Sunday morning service 
of a liberal nature. There are many Uni- 
tarians and other liberals in the student 
body and among the faculty, and it is 
likely that this series of services will 
develop sooner or later into an organized 
church. 

Antioch is not a sectarian institution, 
and is rigidly undenominational. By 


virtue of the fact, however, that Antioch’s 


liberal program coincides in its purpose 
with the Unitarian outlook, there has 


always been a close connection between it - 


and Unitarianism. It was founded by 
Horace Mann. The present program is 
warmly endorsed by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
and its present president, Arthur BH. 
Morgan, is president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. 


‘ville, 
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More People Come to Churches, 
Say League Attendance Figures 


According to figures received and tabu- 
lated so far in the church attendance 
campaign of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, slightly more than half the 
churches reporting attendance show sub- 
stantial increases in November over the 
same month in 1924. These churches 
made the ten best records in the three 
classes : 

Class A (attendance more than 100): 
Waltham, Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio; Louis- 
Ky.; Brooklyn, N.Y. (Saviour) ; 
Portsmouth, N.H.; Montpelier, Vt.; Salem, 
Mass. (First); St. Louis, Mo. (Unity) ; 
Dorchester, Mass. (First) ; Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass. 

Class B (50 to 100); Beverly, Mass.; 
Duluth, Minn.; Needham, Mass.; Laconia, 
N.H.; Peterboro, N.H.; Keene, N.H.; New- 
ton, Mass. (Channing); Brighton, Mass.; 
Sioux City, Iowa; Baltimore, Md. 

Class O (less than 50): Oklahoma City, 
Okla. ; Tyngsboro, Mass.; Redlands, Calif. ; 
Amherst, Mass.; Edmonton, Alta.; Saco, 
Me.; Pembroke, Mass.; Warwick, Mass.; 
Carlisle, Mass.; Castine, Me. 


Dr. Elbert Russell at Chapel 


The preacher at the 12.15 P.M. sery- 
ices in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next 
week, Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, will be 
Dr. Elbert Russell, of Woolman School, 
Swarthmore, Pa. Dr. Russell is well 
known as an educator and lecturer. In 
1914 he was the candidate of the Progres- 
sive Party for Congress. He has written 
several books, including The Parables of 
Jesus, and As Hach Day Comes. This 
will be Dr. Russell’s first visit to King’s 
Chapel as week-day preacher. 

There will be the customary organ 


recital on Monday at 12.15, given by Ray- 


mond C. Robinson, the organist of the 
Church, and there will be a vesper serv- 
ice of music and prayer, conducted by Dr. 
Speight, the minister, on Wednesday at 
4.30 o’clock. 


Mr. Leavens Resigns 


Rev. Robert F. Leavens, who has been 
on a year’s leave of absence from the 
First Unitarian Church in Berkeley, Calif., 
has resigned that pastorate. Mr. Leavens 
has been living in Boston, Mass., and re- 
cently completed the manuscript of a book, 
“Leaves of Scripture,’ which has been 
accepted by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation for publication. 


Buy Stock in Radio Station 


Unitarians of San Diego, Calif., will 
broadcast their Sunday services from a 
new radio station in which they have sub- 
scribed $5,000 worth of stock. Of this 
amount, $4,000 was invested locally, and 
the remaining $1,000 was obtained through | 
the efforts of the national Laymen’s* 
League, which interested individual con-~ 
tributors. a ea WE 
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In the Theological 


Y¥ ACTION of the Board of Trustees of 
Meadville Theological School, the 
eighty-second year of the School will begin 
in Chicago, September 30, 1926, and its 
educational work will, after that time, be 
carried on in Chicago. This action was 
the natural outcome of the vote Novem- 
ber 23, 1923, for the removal of the School. 
The Supreme Court decreed June 27, 1925, 
that though the School cannot surrender 
its Pennsylvania charter and must con- 
tinue to transact its purely corporate busi- 
ness at Meadville, yet, ‘‘there being nothing 
in the laws of this State or those of Illinois 
to prevent educating the students in Il- 
linois,’” the trustees have the right to 
decide so to do. The decision adds “that 
they have acted wisely in so determining,” 
it being proven, “from ample and undis- 
puted evidence, ‘that the proposed removal 
would result advantageously to the pros- 
ecution of the purpose for which the 
Meadville Theological School was estab- 
lished. :9 
The site of the School at Chicago will 
be at Woodlawn Avenue and Fifty-seventh 
Street, the corner on which stands the Hull 
Memorial Chapel, the house of worship for 
the First Unitarian Society. Opposite the 
Memorial Chapel, on the east, stands Mead- 
ville House, a spacious three-story resi- 
dence now used as a dormitory for Mead- 
ville students. Across Fifty-seventh Street, 
on the south, is the Hull lot, now owned by 
the School, on which it is proposed to 
build; and the Phemister residence on 
the fourth corner has now been purchased 
by the Chairman of the Board to hold for 
the School. The Phemister property is 
immediately east of the new Quadrangle 
Club. 

The site is a strategic one,—a_ short 
walk from the Fifty-seventh Street Station 
of the Illinois Central, a short block from 
the University, less than two minutes’ walk 
from Mandel Hall, the present religious 
center, and from the Hutchinson Commons, 
the central dining-place of the University, 
and from the University Gymnasium. The 
new building of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary is only a block away on the 
south, and the beautiful new church edifice 
erected for Prof. Edward Scribner Ames 
and the proposed buildings of the Disciples’ 
Divinity House are just west. No more 
conspicuous or convenient site could have 
been found in the vicinity of the Uni- 
versity. 

Chicago is probably the most important 
theological center in America. About its 
university are grouped a number of divin- 
ity schools, representing several denomi- 
nations, with scholarly faculties, in whose 

classrooms every department of  theo- 
logical study is carried on with all the 
res es of present-day learning, and in 
an atmosphere of complete academic free- 
liom. These institutions have great libra- 
eS, Museums, and all the equipment for 
entific study. There is no city in the 
Be offers a better opportunity 
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Center of America 


and urban conditions and for the inspec- 
tion of modern methods of charity, philan- 
thropy, and reform. Its University brings 
together a great company of scholars from 
all parts of the world, and assures them 
the opportunity of proclaiming the results 
of their scholarship without fear or favor. 
Its press is an important publishing center 
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location has created ties and associations 
which may not be lightly broken. The 
School has been at last compelled, how- 
ever, by the logic of inescapable facts and 
the pressure of social and educational con- 
ditions, to decide that for the future its 
work must be carried on in the midst of 
the vast and varied opportunities which a 
great city and a great university afford. 
It has made this decision not for its own 
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SITE AND SURROUNDINGS OF THE NEW MEADVILLE 


1. BARTLETT GYMNASIUM. 
MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 


2. DISCIPLES CHURCH. 
4. MEADVILLE HOUSE. 


3. HULL 
5. HULL LOT. 


6. PHEMISTER RESIDENCE. 7. QUADRANGLE CLUB. 8. HUTCHIN- 
SON COMMONS. 9. REYNOLDS CLUBHOUSE. 10. MANDEL LEC- 
TURE HALL. 11. CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 12. UNI-. 
VERSITY CHAPEL. 13. THEOLOGY BUILDING. 


for Protestant Liberalism. Many of its 
professors are men of international reputa- 
tion as scholars, teachers, and publicists. 
They are welcome as preachers and lec- 
turers at Harvard University, at Star 
Island, and in the pulpits of Unitarian 
churches. 

The Meadyille Theological School will 
continue its absolutely independent ex- 
istence. It does not become in any 
sense a part of the University of Chicago, 
or enter into a merger with any other 
institution whatever. It will be under 
the exclusive direction of its own faculty 
and trustees, and will maintain its own 
library and its own chapel with regular 
services of worship. But it will also be 
able, at a minimum of expense, to pro- 
eure for its students the privilege of in- 
struction by eminent scholars in literature, 
languages, philosophy, economics, sociol- 
ogy, natural science, history, art and 
music. By the co-operation of the churches 
in Chicago and vicinity it hopes to pro- 
vide opportunities for field work which 
its students have not hitherto enjoyed. 
_ Its residence for eighty years in its present 


sake alone, but also for the sake of the 
churches which it serves, to which it 
looks with confidence for continued co- 
operation. 


“With a Zeal I Never Knew 
in the Orthodox Churches 


Rey. Charles G. Girelius, who begins the 
new year aS minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Ellsworth, Me., is a new- 
comer to the Unitarian fellowship, hay- 
ing formerly served in the Methodist and 
later in the Presbyterian ministry. For a 
number of years he has been employed 
in children’s aid work in New Jersey and 
in Maryland. On coming to Baltimore in 
1922 he united with the Unitarian Church 
of Baltimore as a member. Then, during 
the past year, while this church was with- 
out a pastor, he was called on to supply 
the pulpit and to take care of the church 
school. He says: 

“T had been uncomfortable in church 
work as an orthodox minister, but my ex- 
perience in the Unitarian Church here 
[Baltimore] aroused my interest once more. 
I found myself preaching with a zeal that 
I never knew in the orthodox churches.” 
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American Unitarian Association 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association was held on Tuesday, 
December 8, 1925, at the Women’s Repub- 
lican Club of Massachusetts, 46 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., at 11 o’clock,. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Duncan, 
Pliot, Fuller, Hobbs, Marean, Moore, Park, 
Prescott, Reese, Rohrer, Sprague, and 
Tufts, and by invitation Messrs. Hunt, 
Patterson, and Robertson. 

The records of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of November. 


RECHIPTS 
Cash on hand November 1, 1925... .$154,033.67 


POM MONRtIONG: «0 {i's we 5 6)0 tte as 2,279.33 
Bequests of Mrs. Mary RB. 
Shaw of Ashby, Mass., to 
create the George S. Shaw 
itt Oe wie rates mictcirr 10,000.00 
and the Mary FB. Shaw 
A 5c cin Scars odes hie Sea ae 5,000.00 


Bequest of Frederick A. Beck- 
with of Fitchburg, Mass., 
added to the Frederick A. 
Beckwith Fund—on account 

Bequest of Mrs. Anna T, 
Phillips of Beverly, Mass., 
to create the Anna T. Phil- 


980.28 


MEGS UO sities ciate ea: 00 oom 5,000.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

clety Permanent Fund, 

Bequest of Miss Grace B. 

Stearns of West Somerville, 

DER GE cosa Gie vin @ast ei daataiern 300.00 
Church Bquipment Account, 

Unitarian Campaign, Inc.— 

OW rAGCOUNE « vac ke be eeute sn 4,464.50 
General Conference Account. 864.74 
Gifts for Special Purposes. . 75.00 
Beacon Hymnal—repayment 129.65 
Investments received for re- 

Investments... is cid esses 84,512.15 
Income of invested funds.... 24,805.58 
TMROFOBSE os. & cieetaye v cae sivin's's 67.50 
Reimbursed for advances on 

ra Veling os wu siadha- wi vcdh 165.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings....... 33.50 

$241,710.90 
PAYMENTS 
For Missionary purposes (socie- 

Cen SBEO.) ac Oxia emon gas $6,861.67 
Salaries and other missionary 

OXPCHEGN eos Ov sac cane Cea 8,523.20 
Payments on account of 

sundry trust funds....... 15,219.26 
Frederick A. Beckwith Fund 

OXPEDHE. ccc ccer eevee 850.00 
Chureh Equipment Account. 4,994.64 
Religious Hducation Account 676.90 
General Conference Account. 262.58 
BURG S sc clcbtaltnn anak 100.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 

Church Fund—taxes...... $23.29 
Income Sustentation Fund... 833.33 
Gifts for Special Purposes. . 185.00 
Investment Church Building 

Loan FPund—loans........ 21,900.00 
Investments and reinvest- 

WONT. Geos <awes ea eweens 93,898.59 
Accrued interest on securities 

MUCHA . coke cue cles ate 43.22 
Publication Department..... 2,000.00 
Unitarian Buildings......... 2,450.01 
Cash on hand December 1, 

ORO wrath, «(he waa Re ee: 88,589.21 

$241,710.90 


The President announced the nomina- 
tions for the Commission on Survey 
authorized under the vote of November 10, 
1925, and they were duly confirmed with 
authority to the President to fill any 
yacancies that may occur. 

Upon the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was 


Vorep: To cancel the interest on the mort- 
gage on the property at 83 West Cedar Street, 
Boston, Mass, owned by the Tuckerman 
School Corporation, for the period ending April 
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1, 1926, provided the Tuckerman School pays 
the sum of $400 on the principal of the mort- 
gage to the Association before January 1, 1926. 

Vorrp: To recommend to the Finance Com- 
mittee the renewal of a note for $6,600 to the 
Tuckerman School Corporation which is due 
on March 80, 1926, for a_period of three years, 


without interest, to be secured by a first mort-_ 


gage of the property on West Cedar Street, with 
the understanding that the payment of $100 
on the principal of the note should be made 
on April 1 of each year. r 

Vorep: To appoint W. Forbes Robertson 
clerk of the Board of Directors and keeper of 
the records of the Association, to serve until 
further action of the Board. 

Vorep: To amend the vote of this Board at 
the meeting on November 17, 1925, regarding 
Waterville, Me., so that it shall read “To in- 
vest a sum not exceeding $8,500 from the 
William H. Swasey Fund in the church property 
at Waterville, Me.” 

Vorrp: To waive the condition mentioned in 
the vote of the Board at their meeting on 
September 23, 1924, in connection with the 
building of the new chureh in Youngstown, 
Ohio; namely, that ‘the remainder necessary to 
complete the building, amounting to over 
$36,000, shall be raised by the members of the 
First Unitarian Church of Youngstown.” 

Vorrep: To amend the vote of the Board on 
May 19, 1925, so that the appropriation in aid 
of the church at Ithaca, N.Y., for the year 
beginning May 1, 1925, shall read $840, in- 
stead of $600, 

Votrp: To sell the property of the Asso- 
ciation situated at Bellingham, Wash., and to 
authorize the president, Samuel A. Bliot, and 
the secretary, Parker B, Marean, to execute and 
deliver any deed.or other instrument which may 
be necessary or convenient, 

Vorrp: To approve the application from the 
First Unitarian Church of Niagara Falls for 
a loan of $19,000 from the Building Loan 
Fund, to be repaid in annual installments of 
$1,266.66 each, 

Vornp: To deposit the shares of the Asso- 
ciation of the Boston & Maine Railroad Com- 
pany in accordance with the readjustment plan 
and agreement dated September 1, 1925. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Votep: To appropriate the income of the 
Minneapolis Free Christian Church Fund -to 
the support of the publication Mere Licht under 
the direction of Dr. Amandus Norman. 

Vorep: To appropriate from the receipts 
from associate Members a sum not to exceed 
$250, to be expended at the discretion of Mr. 
Forbes for advertising. 


The President reported progress on the 
selection and appointment of a secretary 
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for the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion. ' 

The matter of the appointment of a 
committee to nominate Directors was dis- 
cussed, and the Board informally agreed 
that the President should proceed to ap- 
point the nominating committee under the 

(Continued on page 21) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


An Instructive Entertaining Game 
“A Study of Shakespeare”’ 
Could you answer 400 questions on Shakes- 


peare’s plays? Consult the game! Price 60 
cents. THe SHAKESPEARB CLUB, Camden, 
Maine. 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G’’ Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN TPACHERS’ AGENCY, New Hngland 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 
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STUVUHANURUTHUNQNSTATTATREROEY DEN AVEVOAONUUAMENROMOUUOOOLRUO DOL NOTS 


Our Unitarian Heritage 
By EARL MORSE WILBUR 


This history of Unitarianism will be found invaluable for every student regard- 
less of the extent of his previous knowledge of the subject. ‘ 

The work is concise, but very readable, lucid in the exposition of the essential 
doctrinal development ; deeply moving in its accounts of those who suffered martyrdom 
for freedom and truth in religion; and withal, the work of a thorough scholar, who 
knows his field in ampler detail than any who have gone before him. It is a fresh 


inspiration to the ideals of pure religion in perfect liberty. 
W. H. D. of Mt. Dora, Florida, writes “. . 


eyes (85).” $2.00 postpaid. 


At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


16 BEACON STREET 
New York 


Chicago 


. splendid print and good for my old 


BOSTON, MASS. 
San Francisco” 


> 
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(Continued from page 20) 
vote adopted at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association in May, 1915. © 

Votep: That the thanks of the Board be 


expressed to Charles O. Richardson for his 
‘valuable and effective services in the adjust- 


ment of Unitarian interests in Washington, D.C.. 


The President suggested that he be 
authorized to send the affectionate greet- 
ings and best wishes of the Board to 
Oliver M. Fisher and Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, 
both of whom are under hospital treatment. 

The meeting adjourned at 1.05 p.m., to 
reconvene at 2.15 p.m. 


Afternoon Session 


_ Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Duncan, 
Eliot, Fuller, Hobbs, Marean, Prescott, 
Reese, Rohrer, Sprague, Tufts, and Mrs. 
Gallagher. Also, by invitation, Messrs. 
Hunt, Patterson, and Robertson. 

The report on the Regional Conferences 
was submitted by Mr. Duncan, and it was 


Votep: That the Board of Directors approve 
the following recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Regional Conferences presented at 
the joint session of the General Conference and 
the Association held in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
October, 1925; and that these recommendations 
be printed in Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER and a 


copy sent to all the churches and Conferences: 


I. We recommend that every church should, 
as far as feasible, form a central council con- 
sisting of the officers of the church and the heads 
of its various organizations, to confer regularly 
with the minister concerning the work that 
the church should undertake, not alone for its 
own welfare but also for service to mankind 
in its community and in meeting its wider 
obligations through the Conference with which 
it is connected, and through the American Uni- 
tarian Association.- 


Il. We recommend that every Conference 
should secure the service of a wide-awake, 
practical, and energetic secretary, preferably, 
for economic reasons, a minister in charge of a 
church, to keep in touch with the churches 
belonging to the Conference he serves, to 
acquaint himself with the opportunities for 

- missionary activity and for social service field 


- work within its borders and report the same to 


the directors and churches of the Conference 
and to the administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association. Without com- 
peting with, or in any way superseding the 
work of the Association, the Conference should 
co-operate with it and assume some measure of 
reponsibility for carrying on and for enlarging 
the missionary endeavors and field work within 
its limits. In addition to his other duties, the 
eonference secretary should see that the pro- 
grams of the meetings are arranged with a 
view to producing tangible and practical results, 
keeping in mind the value of the round table 
or group method, but not confining them solely 
to receiving addresses upon and the discussion 
of theoretical topics. He should remind the 
ministers of the churches in the Conference 
he serves of the importance of advance publicity 
in respect to meetings, by notifying, if need be, 
by mail, all their members of the time and 
place and purpose of the meeting. 


Ill. We recommend that the American Uni- 
tarian Association enhance the sense of re- 
sponsibility of the Conferences by seeking their 
counsel concerning the advisability of any help 
to established churches or any new missionary 
enterprises contemplated within the borders 
of the Conferences. ; 

IV. We recommend that the President of 
the American Unitarian Association should ar- 
range for the holding of regular meetings of its 

executive officers with the officers of every 


other major organization of the denomination 


The Christian Register 


and the secretaries of every Conference for the 
purpose of comparing notes, preparing a uniform 
program, to be modified to suit local conditions, 
considering the objectives for which the denom- 
ination as a whole should work, the most 
effective distribution of the churches into groups 
for meeting in conference, and the wisest policy 
to be pursued in governing their relation to the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Vv. We recommend that the Conferences 
cultivate and their editorial agencies express a 
friendly and fraternal spirit toward other 
liberal churches and outstanding liberal leaders 
in religion, of whatever name. 


_VI. We recommend that every Conference 
should urge the churches composing it to ar- 
range, aS soon as possible, with the American 
Unitarian Association, the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, the Ministerial Union, and with every 
other organization that can be helpful, to hold 
missions for the preaching of Liberal religion 
and for the practical application of our ideals 
for service to mankind. 


The matter of a publicity secretary was 
reconsidered by the Board. Mr. Blinn 
spoke on what had transpired during the 
last month, and upon motion of Mr. Pres- 
cott it was 


Votep: That the matter of a publicity 
secretary be laid upon the table until the 
January meeting of the Board. 


Dr. Cornish, Mrs. Gallagher, Mr. Sprague, 
Dr. Reese, and Dr. Hunt, members of 
the executive committee of the Unitarian 
Foundation, gave notice that the executive 
committee of the Foundation proposes to 
submit to the trustees of the Foundation 
the following vote: 


First, To increase the allotment to the 
Meadville Theological School from $10,000 per 
year to $54,000 per year by transferring $20,000 
of this increase from the present allotment to 
the American Unitarian Association and $24,000 
from the present allotment to the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. 


Second, That the votes heretofore adopted on 
December 4, 1924, to cover the possibilities of 
subscriptions being received in excess of or less 
than allotments voted, be reaffirmed in prin- 
ciple, any excess to be shared and any decrease 
to be borne by the beneficiaries in proportion 
to allotments as now rearranged, it being 
understood that the net allotments of the Ameri- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA -- NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS-$6,.000 AND UP 


J. C. DEAGAN, inc. 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


|} PARISH PAPERS 


Any church, school or class can 
4) publish a parish paper by using our 
“f co-operative plan. A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work, 

Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 

The National Religious Press 

C.R. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Book Read Daily 
by Millions 

The Bible—we carry it in 
90 different languages 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromiield St., Boston 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
TheStar Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wixuram B. Nicsots, President 
Isaac SpraGueE, Treasurer 


THE RELIGIOUS MINORITIES IN TRANSYLVANIA 


Being the report of the Anglo-American Commission to Roumania, 
compiled by Louis C. Cornish with the collaboration of the other members 


Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews are being oppressed and robbed in 
Transylvania, the cradle of religious liberty in Europe. Roumania promised 


to protect all minority rights 
Trianon Treaty. 


Learn how she is failing to fulfill her promises. 


when she acquired this rich province by the 


All who 


believe in liberty should read this stirring report, submitted to the American 
Committee on the Rights of Religious Minorities by four unbiased and com- 


petent observers, who saw the conditions and listened to the pathetic plead- 


ings of the suffering people. 


mitted to the Roumanian Government and the Roumanian reply. 


Read the evidence which this Commission sub- 


This book 


has been reprinted in French, German, Hungarian, and Italian. 


Published at cost. 


$1.00 postpaid. 


At all booksellers or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


16 BEACON STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


= BOSTON, MASS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Thou shalt be . 
served 


thyself by every 
service which thou 
renderest 
E. B. BROWNING 


(Continued from page 21) 
ean Unitarian Association and the League shall 
remain as heretofore stated at $100,000 and 
$182,000 respectively. 


It was thereupon 


Vormp: To commend these proposals to the 
Trustees of the Foundation. 


Whereas an additional payment of 
$1,861.45 has been received from the Uni- 
tarian Campaign, Inc., for Church Exten- 
sion Account, it was : 

Vornp: To appropriate from the Church Dx- 
tension Account for the four months beginning 
January 1 and in continuation of the present 
appropriations in aid of the ministers’ salaries, 


at Mt, Vernon, N.Y,, $500; at Sacramento, 
Calift., $400; at Evanston, Il, $200; and at 
Knoxville, Tenn, $200, 

Vornp: To authorize the Treasurer to borrow 


& Sum not to exceed $15,000 for Home Missions, 

such sum to be applied in the discretion of the 

administrative committee to aided churches 
until May 1, 1926. 


It was informally understood that the 
administrative vice-president would com- 
municate with the officers and committee 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation in regard to the continuance of 
the support hitherto given by the Unita- 
rian Association to the work of the Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals. 

ParKeR EF. Marwan, Secretary. 


‘*The Evangelicals’ Dilemma” 


Another Version 
(Continued from page 7%) 
squarely at his own creed, he will—we 


“This is not the creed of the seven- 
teenth-century Presbyterian so-called 
standards, It is substantially ‘Right 
Wing Unitarianism.’ ” 

Whenever Dr. Nixon does see this, we 
cannot doubt that he will openly pro- 
claim it, When he does so openly pro- 
claim, one of two things must happen, 
viz.: either he will be allowed a Presby- 
terian pulpit to preach these truths openly 
and by their right names, or he will preach 
them in a Unitarian pulpit. 

Hither of these consequences will, we 
think, be a great gain for sane and sincere 
religion in our country. 


A Great Indian Scholar 
(Continued from page 6) 
locally as the Prarthana somaj) became 
an institution widely known and exerting 
a morally elevating and: religiously en- 
lightening influence not only in the great 
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EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
‘hrough wholesome home life, through fostering 


physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Direcrors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D.. 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Nuw York, Cu1oaco, Sr. Louis, San Franoisco 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


ive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
, Mrs. Exta Lyman Cazor, Pres. 


SCHOOL 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
hool Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
‘Better Homes and Better Citizenship” 
Provides leadership in educational and recrea- 
tional activities, serving a large constituency in 


our city population, 
Bio dame in large degree by Unitarians. 


. J. Samson, | OAR IPS pty ebecmes 


Treasurer esident 
19 Congress Street, Boston 53 State F abeen Boston 


-and opportunities for field work. 


THE MEADVILLE 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year and 
will begin its 82d annual session at 57th Street and 
Woodlawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location the School will 
avail itself of the privileges of the University, its 
affiliated seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
It will expand its 
curriculum and adapt its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of the churches 

Spring quarter begins at Meadville, March 25; 
Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21; Autumn quarter 
in Chicago, September 30, 1926. For information 
address the President, 


F. C. Sourawortsn, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H- 
Fuller. Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M, 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxs, President. E. A. Courcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women thinking 
of the ministry, religious education, or parish work 
as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theological 
study. Supplementary work available at Pacific 
School of Religion and University of California, includ- 
ing summer sessions. Ideal year-round climate. Free 
tuition and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 12. 

For Register of the School, or further information, 
address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


city in which it is located but far beyond. 

I have often regretted that Dr. Bhan- 
darkar never visited America, where he 
would have received a warm welcome 
from our universities and learned societies, 
and certainly also from our Unitarian 


churches. But the distance was great and 
he never liked travel. Indeed he visited 
Europe only once, which was to read an 
important paper at an International Con- 
gress of Orientalists in Vienna. 

In closing, I may add an item of news re- 
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garding the general Brahmo-Somaj move- 
ment in India. It is often mentioned as a 
remarkable coincidence that American Uni- 
tarianism and British Unitarianism were 
organized as national movements on the 
Same day, a hundred years ago last May. 
It is interesting to know that the Brahmo 
Somaj in the East had its birth only three 
years later than its sister liberal religious 
organizations in the West. Its Centennial 
will occur in 1928, and word comes that 
preparations are already beginning to be 
made for a celebration of it, calculated to 
attract the attention of all India. 


Minneapolis Congregation 
Must Find Roomier Church 


The congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church in Minneapolis, Minn., of which 
Rey. John H. Dietrich is the minister, is 
meeting in the Garrick Theater in that 
city until a more commodious church 
. building can be secured. Since the open- 
ing Sunday of the church year in Septem- 
ber, there has not been a vacant seat or 
chair in this church. There have been 
Sundays when people were turned away, 
and many other Sundays when all stand- 
ing room was taken, including the vesti- 
bule. When thus crowded, the church held 
between 750 and 800 persons. On the first 
Sunday in the theater, December 13, there 
was a congregation of 1,100 persons, and 
the amount of the offering was doubled. 
Chureh school sessions are still held in 
the lower auditorium of the church. 

Mr. Dietrich was. recently called to the 
Independent Religious Society in Chicago, 
Tll., but decided to remain in Minneapolis. 
When he announced his decision to his 
congregation on December 20, there was 
a marked demonstration of applause for 
several minutes. 

This church has never done any adver- 
tising or used any methods of publicity. 
Mr. Dietrich states that never in his life 
has he suggested from the pulpit that 
people should come to church. On the 
other hand, he has told them that if there 
was any place they would rather go on 
Sunday morning, they ought to go there. 


Comes from Episcopal Ministry 


. Rey. William A. Atkinson, who is to as- 
sume the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Chureh in Houlton, Me., later in the 
winter, was previously in the Episcopal 
ministry, and had served as rector of St. 
Matthias Church in Detroit, Mich., for 
twenty years. He left the Episcopal min- 
istry in January, 1924. 


Called to Roslindale, Mass. 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Keokuk, Iowa, 
accepted a call to the Roslindale, Mass., 
Unitarian Church. 


Goes to Nebraska Pavias 


Rey. Edwin C. Palmer, who was for- 
-merly a minister in the Congregational 
fellowship, began the pastorate of All 
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Souls Unitarian ‘Church in Lincoln, Neb., 


on January 1. Mr. Palmer has been an 
attendant at All Souls Church (Unita- 
rian) in Chicago, Ill., engaging in active 
work among young people of that church 


Where Used Cars Are Costly 


Mrs. Charles E. St. John, chairman of 
the International Committee of the 
Women’s Alliance, addressed the Monday 
Conference of Alliance Branches in Boston, 
Mass. December 7, on conditions among 
Unitarians in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Transylvania, from her observations 
made on a journey to these lands last 
summer. She spoke of the work done for 
the refugees from Transylvania in Buda- 
pest, and mentioned the dining hail for 
students instituted by the Alliance of that 
city. Hungarian Unitarians hold the 
American Alliance in great love and re- 
spect for the help which it has given to 
the work overseas, Mrs. St. John said. 

She explained that a second-hand car 
costs twice as much in Czechoslovakia as 
in America; hence, the necessity for the 
Alliance branches to raise another $500 to 
add to the $500 already sent to Dr. and 
Mrs. Norbert F. Capek for a car to assist 
them in their labors in Prague. 


Mr. De Vries to Barre, Mass. 


Rev. Charles De Vries, formerly pastor 
of a Methodist church, has accepted a call 
to the First Parish in Barre, Mass. Mr. 
De Vries is a graduate of Meadville The- 
ological School, class of 1924. 


Student Called to Parish 

Alva J. Shaller, a middler in the The- 
ological School in Harvard University, who 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the First Parish Church in Stow, Mass., 
is a graduate of the University of Texas, 
and has done graduate study at the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry and the 
University of California. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet Monday, January 11, 1926, at 
11 a.m., in the Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass. Rev. C. R. Joy, of Dedham, 
Mass., will spedk on “The Work of the 
Pulpit Supply Committee.” The meeting 
is open to the public. 
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Form Triangular League 


Three neighboring Laymen’s League 
chapters—Duxbury, Kingston, and Plym- 
outh, Mass., have formed a triangular 
league. At the first meeting, Kingston was 
the host. Each will entertain in turn. 


Weston, Mass.—A new plan of monthly 
meeting was tried recently by the chapter 
of the Laymen’s League. Each of ten 
members invited seven others to his home 
for dinner. <A particular phase of the 
topic announced was discussed at each 
table. Meeting later in the parish house, 
the various groups reported the results 
of their separate conferences, and general 
discussion followed. 


No man is in his place so long as he is 
out of church. To say that a man can be 
as good outside as inside the.church is 
absurd. As well might one say that a man 
who continuously neglects his civie duties 
is as good a citizen as the man who per- 
forms them. Man is a home-making 
animal, and he mars his life if he is not 
loyal to the home. He is a _ political 
animal, and he curtails his life if he is 
not faithful to the state. He is a reli- 
gious animal, and if he holds aloof from 
the church he starves and stunts the 
highest instincts of his nature—Charles HB. 
Jefferson. 


Declare War on the Submarine 

(Continued from page 4) 
tion. Peace does not happen. It has to 
be made. It requires a formulated and 
articulated internationalism. Such inter- 
national enterprises are taking place. The 
Washington Disarmament Conference may 
not have brought about the millennium, 
but it was of first-rate importance and 
had far-reaching significance. The Hague 
Tribunal of Arbitration, the World Court, 
and the League of Nations have creditable 
records in which I wish our nation had a 
share. Men and institutions are not born 
full-grown. The Hague tribunal sat for 
two years without a case to consider, The 
World Court did the same. So did the 
United States Supreme Court. The World 
Court, however, has given twelve advisory 
opinions of great weight and five judicial 
decisions in the settlement of international 
disputes.” 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Basted, Mass. 


TRON AE.) 
“Yes,” growled i a ice traveler. and no 
change coming, either.”—The Progressive 
Grocer. 


- “T’ve confided the secret of our engage- 
ment to just three of my dearest friends.” 
“Three, all told?” ‘‘Yes—all told.”—Buck- 
nell Belle Hop. 


“Why didn’t you send your man to mend 
my electric bell?” “I did, Madam; but as 
he rang three times and got no answer, 
my man decided there was nobody home.” 


“Cook, I don’t like to mention it, but the 
food disappears rather quickly in the 
kitchen!” “Well, mum, I admit I eats 


arty, but no one could call me gorgeous.” 
—Bruzton Free Press. 


“But, my dear; you’ve forgotten that to- 
day is my birthday.” ‘‘My love, I know 
I forgot it, but there isn’t a thing about 
you to remind me that you are a day older 


_than you were a year ago.” 


The practice of reading old lectures to 


‘new students is not confined to theological 


colleges. Once there was a professor in 


‘Scotland, who “jumped on” a student with 


“Mr. Blank, you are taking no notes.” 
“No, sir,’ replied Mr. Blank brightly. 
“T’ve got my father’s.” 


The supercilious young man was being 
shown to his room in a small seaside hotel. 
“This will do,” he said patronizingly‘ 


“And—er—I suppose every one heah 
dresses for dinner.” “Oh, yes, sir,” replied 
the young bell-hop, “meals in bed is 


charged extra.”—Boston Transcript. 


“The other day,” said a passenger, “I 
saw a woman in a street-car open a satchel 
and take out a purse, close the satchel and 
open the purse, take out a dime and close 


the purse, open the satchel and put in the | 


purse, give the dime to the conductor and 
take a nickel in exchange, open the satchel 
and take out the purse, close the satchel 
and open the purse, put in the nickel, close 
the purse, open the satchel and put in the 
purse, close the satchel and lock both ends. 


_ All for a nickel !” 


Reprinted in the proper season: Between 
coal and oil as fuel there is keen com- 


- petition, according to the heating experts, 
‘and the consumer is said to be benefiting 


therefrom. There is another sort of fuel 


_ competition in New York, and that is not 


so rosy. ‘Well, I won the prize again this 
month,” the janitor tells his cronies. What. 
prize? Why, his landlord owns four apart- 
ment houses, and there is a janitor in. each, 
and every month there is a prize for the 
janitor who uses the least coal—wNew York 
Times. 


Methuselah ate what he found on his plate, 
And never, as people do now, ‘| 
Did he note the amount of the calorie 
count— 
He ate it because it was chow. 
He wasn’t disturbed, as at dinner he sat, 
Destroying a roast or a pie, 
To think it was lacking in granular fat, 
Or a couple of vitamines shy. 
He cheerfully chewed every species of food, 
Untroubled by worries or fears 
Lest his health might be hurt by some 
fancy dessert— 
And he lived over nine hundred years! 
—Galt Evening Reporter. 
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Ey aes, Christian Register 


UNION KEEPS THE WOLF AWAY 


from the old minister’s door. The pen- 
sion comes from three sources. (1) In- 
terest from the Hndowment Fund held 
by the American Unitarian Association 
as Trustee; (2) The Unitarian Founda- 


tion if properly supported expects to add 
‘to this each year for five years. 


Generous annual contributions 
Churches, Alliances, Laymen. 


Ask your society to give promptly ~ 
and generously. Send contributions to 


Rev. HAROLD &G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE. RD; 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


r. A. Wakefield Slaten’s 


widely discussed sermons 
The Evolution of Religion 
The Appeal of Fundamentalism 


Modernism — and Beyond 


West Side Unitarian Laymen’s League 
550 Cathedral Parkway 


Fifteen cents the copy, postpatd 


ACTINIC TSTRTLE SS ET NE DLA 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ARs following hotels are worthy of 


patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 0380. 


Opposite 
European Plan.. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes ‘to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2630. 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship i is offered in part payment for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tan 
CuristTian REGISTER. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


- New Students Admitted Any Monday 


to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 
College Grade Courses: Business Admi 


tion; Salesmanship and ane ree se 


Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements ~ 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rey. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 A.M. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THB DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M, Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage © Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at12 m. Y.P.R.U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each | 
mouth at 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 

M., in the vestry. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the minister. 
and to sign the Visitors’ Register, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Stree 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. an 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’ s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The chureh is open daily for rest and prayer. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus, Rev, 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Jae 10, 
9.30 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 aM., Morning “Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. WHumphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Rey. 
Charles EB, Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Hdward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.M. Children’s Class 3.30 p.a. Com- 
munion on the first Sunday of each month im- 
mediately after morning service. Vesper serv- 
ice, Thursday, 4.30 p.m, Iree seats at all : 
services. The church is open daily from 9 fo ie , 
All welcome. = 


‘ 


KING’S CHAPIL (1686), School ong Tre. 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rey. Ho’ 

N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold Wi. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of Men’s Voices; Tapa 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bace., Organist 
Choirmaster. Sunday, at 11.00 a.M., Me 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. ¥ 
services, Monday to Friday, 
Preacher, January 12-15, Dr. Dibert © 
Woolman School, — Swarthmore; Pa. 
open 9-4 daily. oe 
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